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Ubstract 

The families served in the Cornell-OEO Proj 
South Brooklyn are described from three points ' of view: on 
one-to-one basis, as selected subgroups, and in terms of ed 
work with groups. The one-to-one approach was used most, De 
data for those served this way include family size, ethnic 
characteristics, residence location, welfare status, sex of 
head, and employment status. A three- level typology based o 
problem loads was developed. Thumbnail sketches of 75 famil 
representing the three levels are given. The families Here 
into subgroups with unigue service needs as elderly, one-vi 
prolonged service. Workshops were held in both formal and i 
sessions which formed a significant part of the project act 
Critical factors in their success were personal contact, re 
content, accessibility, and provision of child care, (MS) 
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AN OVERVIEW OF THE CORNELL-OEO PROJECT IN SOUTH BROOKLYN 

The Cornell-OEO Project in South Brooklyn, N.Y-. was an attempt to develop 

and adapt the traditional methods of Cooperative Extension to serve better the 

needs of the urban poor. It was a demonstration project, undertaken jointly 

by the New York State College of Home Economics at Cornell University and the 

1 ^ 

New York State Office of Economic Opportunity, with a commitment to training, 
service, and evaluative research. It was funded by the New York State Legis- 
lature for a two and one-half year period, from November, 1963 through June, 
1971. 

The major goal of the project was to improve the competence of low- 
income homemakers in the areas of purchasing, budgeting, and home management. 
Additional goals were to improve the feelings of self-worth of these home- 
makers and other members of their families, to improve their ability to make 
use of various community services, and to mobilize some community activity to 
increase the range of services available. During the project, 33 women from 
the community were trained to be teaching homemakers and employed by the 
project as soon as their training was completed. The title they chose for 
themselves was "family assistant, ;t and the range of their activities was con- 
siderably broader than that of teaching homemakers. In the later stages of 
the project a major goal became enhancement of the ability of the family 
assistants to take leadership roles in the community after the project was 
over. To this end they were given a final round of training in various human 
relations and leadership skills during the last six months of the project. 

Physical Setting and Project Administration 

The specific area served by the project includes roughly 60,000 people 
in and around two New York City public housing projects^ Gowanus Houses and 
Wyckoff Gardens, The neighborhood is ethnically mixed, not in neatly 
balanced thirds as originally believed, but with about two-fifths of the 
families black, two fifths Puerto Rican (or Spanish-speaking) , and the re- 
mainder from other ethnic groups. An apartment was rented in Wyckoff Gardens 

"'"'The names were subsequently changed , to the New York State College of Human 
Ecology and the New York State Office of Community. Affairs. 
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for use as a teaching and service facility, and also to provide office space 
for some staff members. 

The first five months of the project were devoted mainly to working out 
administrative and facility arrangements and to recruiting key stiff. The 
project director, Albert J. Harris, Jr., had been a program director at 
Colony House, the major community center in the project area. The training 
director, Miss Suzanne Matsen, had been an assistant professor in consumer 
education at the College. She moved to New York City in the late fall to 
initiate preparations for the project. The research director, Edward Ostrander, 
an associate professor at the College, remained in Ithaca where most members 
of the research staff were located. Other key staff included a research asso- 
ciate in Brooklyn and several group workers who supervised the activities' of 
the family assistants. 

Training and Service 

The first group of 12 trainees xvas recruited in March, 1969. In a little 
over a year four groups or waves, each composed of eight to 12 women, were 
trained. Each wave participated in a half-day, eight-week course covering 
16G hours of field and classroom training. The training content they covered 
included food and nutrition, child development, interior decoration, money 
management, family health, consumer protection, the family life cycle, and 
skills in working with families. The curriculum content and manner of 
presentation evolved from one wave to the next, revisions were based on the 
suggestions of the trainees, initiative of the instructors, and availability 
of appropriate outside personnel. 

Women who were graduated from the course were given the title, "family 
assistant. 1 ' After graduation, family assistants visited community homes to 
work with families on a one-to-one basis. In the service phase, the family 
assistants 5 workweek was officially 20 hours. Twelve hours were to be spent 
working with families and the remaining eight hours devoted to in-service 
training. At first family assistants recruited their families by going door- 
to-door and explaining the project services. Once contact was made with 
families the urgency of some problems often resulted in involvement far ex- 
ceeding the 12 hour worlweek. It became evident from the outset that many of 
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the problems encountered by the family assistants were not narrowly related to 
home management and consumer education but encompassed the gamut of human 
problems including interpersonal relations, health, alcoholism, drugs, hous- 
ing, and school and welfare issues. 

Family assistants quickly found they could help alleviate many of these 
problems by telling the family which existing community agencies or resources 
might provide assistance. This expediter role was a common one for family 
assistants to play early in the project history. In othrr cases the family 
assistant actually took people to an agency and sometimes assumed an advocacy 
role for the family in dealing with the agency. 

In-service training activities for family assistants were extremely 
varied. Formal teaching, demonstrations, discussions, sensitivity training, 
and field trips were used to increase knowledge and develop skills in inter- 
personal relations. Some speakers were invited from New York City social 
service agencies and other content specialists came from Cornell. Occasion- 
ally the in-service training involved a continuing program, such as a work* 
shop in sewing or furniture refinishing. Other in-service activity included 
Red Cross home health training that had implications for future employment. 

The individual contact or one-to-one approach to families was retained 
throughout the project. Families continued to request service or continued to 
be contacted primarily through word-of-mouth communication. As the project 
matured additional activities were undertaken. Family assistants and staff 
organized into special interest committees on education, housing, and child 
care to actively participate with already functioning groups in the community 
to try to improve community resources and delivery of service. Family 
assistant members of this committee attended community meetings and reported 
back to the project staff. 

Workshops also were held for the community residents in facilities pro- 
vided by the project. Family assistants and staff taught sewing, furniture 
refinishing, and interior decorating to groups of community residents. The 
workshops for community groups extended the outreach of the project to new 
people who had not been contacted previously by family assistants. Project 
staff 3 including family assistants, participated in classroom panel discussions 
on the Cornell Campus several timer?, during the course of the project. 



Evaluative Research 

The research component of the project had three major objectives: 
(1) to collect and interpret data useful to the project administration in 
revising training plans and priorities for service activities; (2) to maintain 
systematic records of project activities that could be used in later analysis 
of the project as a social enterprise — more specifically, as a venture in 
university-community cooperation; and (3) to assess the impact of the project 
on its Brooklyn staff, the families they served, and on the surrounding com- 
munity. 

The major obstacle to. these goals was the intense distrust of all types 
of research activity by most of the paraprof essional members of the Brooklyn 
staff. Many family assistants freely voiced the suspicion that the Ithaca- 
based research staff had ulterior motives and would exploit them and the 
families with whom they worked. They expressed resentment over the long 
history of research reports that have highlighted derogatory information about 
minority groups. Such inquiries and reports are seen both as invasion of 
privacy and as exploitation of people in unfortunate circumstances. In the 
experience of the family assistants, research studies seldom if ever lead to 
any observable benefit to the subjects of research. 

Two major approaches were used by the research staff in attempting to 
deal with this distrust. The first \7as an agreement that there would be no 
systematic attempt to collect research data outside project goals. Project 
research data would come through reports made by family assistants and records 
of Brooklyn training sessions and staff conferences. Any exception to this 
rule would be with, the approval of the staff and participants. An early ex- 
ception was made with the agreement of participants to enable a graduate stu- 
dent member of the research staff to collect data for her thesis. 

The second major approach was a series of visits to Brooklyn by members 
of the Ithaca research staff, and a series of conferences and guided inter- 
views in both Brooklyn and Ithaca with key members of the Brooklyn staff. 

These approaches were successful in making possible the regular collec- 
tion of research data throughout the life of the project; however they repre- 
sented a compromise that was not very satisfactory to any of the parties 
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concerned. In particular, getting usable reports from the family assistants 
proved to be far more difficult than the research staff had expected. Never- 
theless, the family assistants eventually made reports on most of their deal- 
ings with families, and the research staff developed a reasonably objective 
system for recording major problems faced by families and the major types of 
service given to them. 

Research Findings 

Probably the most important lesson learned was that the project actually 
could be carried out, including all three components of training, service, 
and evaluative research. The project has provided important evidence that it 
is indeed possible to adapt the traditional methods of Cooperative Extension 
Iro serve the needs of the urban poor. The project has also indicated that the 
major modification required is the employment of {-aid paraprof essionals to 
work with individuals and families on a one-to-one basis. Though this adds 
tremendously to the cost of extension work, it seems to be essential for com- 
prehensive, family-oriented programs iu poverty areas. 

The research efforts of the project have shown once again the tremendous 
gulf that lies between the goals and assumptions of middle class academic 
people--including both those professionally trained in Cooperative Extension 
and those professionally trained in research--and the goals and assumptions 
of the urban poor and their developing community leaders. More importantly, 
perhaps, the project has shoxjn that under favorable circumstances it is 
possible to reach a fair degree of mutual understanding, and to develop 
arrangements that make possible cooperative efforts toward the goa's of each 
group. These arrangements are difficult to work out, and they require con- 
siderable modification of the initial assumptions of all groups concerned. 

Lessons Learned 

These "lessons" learned from the whole project experience seem more 
firmly established than any specific "research findings." The most important 
research finding is probably the discovery that families with a considerable 
number of pressing problems are unable to utilize help in the areas of home 
management and consumer education, even when this help is offered on a one- 
to-one basis. These families often did benefit from direct personal help 
by the family assistants. The commonest kinds of personal help were: taking 



a family member to a medical clinic or social agency, serving as an interprete 
to non-Spanish-speaking agency personnel, interceding for a family with wel- 
fare or educational authorities. 

The impact of the Cornell-O£0 Project proved very difficult to assess. 
It was most dramatic--although probably not lasting--on those individuals for 
whom family assistants provided direct personal help with some immediA-'-e press 
ing problem. It is likely that in many families there were more lasting 
results from the educational efforts of the family assistants — mainly in the 
areas of better purchasing practices and greater ability to make use of exist- 
ing community services- It is difficult to document these results in the 
absence of a follow-up study. 

The staff believes that the project has had a major impact on the self- 
image and social competence of the majority of family assistants employed in 
it, though this v?ould be very difficult to document objectively. There is no 
doubt, however, that a number of family assistants have gone on to jobs invol- 
ving more responsibility than any they had held before participating in the 
Comeil-OEO Project, and that others are playing more active roles in communi' 
affairs than they did previously. The enduring impact on the general South 
Brooklyn community can only be assessed in the years to come. 
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FAMILIES SERVED ON A ONE-TO-ONE BASIS 
Introduction 

The family assistants employed by the project were expected to be one of 
the populations to benefit directly by the Corr.ell-OEO Project. The second, 
and larger, population directly affected consisted of 467 families contact3d 
on a one-to-one basis by family assistants* 

Goals 

The service or action goal in relation to the larger population was "to 
assist low-income homemakers adapt to more successful homemaking and consumer 
buying practices." . (Project proposal, p. 1) 

The research goals were to develop criteria of program effectiveness in 
changing knowledge and behavior; to develop instruments for measuring attain- 
ment of the goals; and "to collect and analyze data on demographic, individual 
and situational factors to determine the nature and degree of their association 
with criteria of program effectiveness. 1 ' (Project proposal, p. 3) 

The selection and the training of aides, the choice of the title, "family 
assistant," and the various roles aides assumed in addition to teaching have 
been described in the section on family assistants?" This section describes 
the <%ay- to-day work of the family assistants with families, the families them- 
selves, and the systems developed for classifying family data and service 
data. The most significant classification systems for family data were based 
on the life cycle and the problem load of each family. The major classifica- 
tion of service distinguished betwt ?.n teaching, expediting, personal service, 
and moral support or counseling. Maintaining a one-to-one relationship for a 
reasonable length of time, with a substantial part of the time devoted to 
teaching activities was considered success. No Jcheme for objectively measur- 
ing change in knowledge or behavior was developed for reasons that will be 
discussed in the section on research. 

We will attempt to show that life cycle stage ai d problem load determine 
service needs to a considerable extent. This relationship should be taken 
into account in planning future training and/or service programs. A program 
suitable for those low-income families most receptive to educational efforts 
may be totally inadequate for others. 
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Procedures 

It was expected that family assistants would be able to interest their 
neighbors in the topics covered in the training course, would pass on the 
information, demonstrate new techr 3S, work side-^by-side with the homemaker 
as an effective teaching device, &, . perhaps tell her about community services 
available for her family's use. It was hoped that families would adopt the 
new practices and become wiser consumers. They would benefit by getting more 
for their money, by planning more nutritious meals, by avoiding consumer 
frauds, and by making their homes more satisfying. 

On the basis of similar projects elsewhere, it was expected that the aide 
would have five families at a time to work with, would see each one every week 
for up to six months and would then move on to other families. Contact would 
be terminated if little progress was being made. Each new group of aides 
would have as immediate supervisor a :: group worker" who would assist in train- 
ing and in-service training and help the aide with problems arising in her 
work with families. The project budget and predictions of services to be 
rendered were based on this scheme. At an early stage it was thought that 
service would inevitably include help with family problems. Professional 
social workers would be needed to assist aides help their families with compli- 
cated problems they would encounter and to advise on use of resources. This 
idea was dropped in the actual staffing of the project though the words re- 
mained in the proposal. 

In practice, length of contact ranged from one visit to 23 months. Con- 
tact was maintained with some families until family assistants and family 
agreed that the problem was solved, or until the family or family assistant 
moved away. This was the case even though family assistants were often unable 
to establish ml teaching role. 

One of the group workers 1 responsibilities was to review work with 
families and to advise continuation or termination of contact. In May, 1970 
new group workers strongly urged family assistants to discontinue work with 
families where no further progress in home management seemed likely, either 
because of the type of problem the family had or the limitations of the family 
assistant's skill as a counselor or teacher. For example, some families whose 
major concern was drugs were dropped at this time. Repetitious service like 
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shopping for a family was discouraged. 

Each part of the family assistant's service contact with a family had a 
corresponding report form. If they had all been filled out there would have 
been for each family a referral slip, a family information sheet, one or more 
visit reports, one or more reports on activity between visits, one or more 
reports by group workers covering supervisory visits on which they accompanied 
the family assistant, and a termination report* 

These written reports, supplemented by occasional guided interviews with 
staff members, including family assistants, provided the data about families 
on which this discussion is based. 

The experience with the project shows: 

(1) that identifiable differences in individual problem load exist among 
a low-income urban population; 

(2) that a family's receptivity to teaching efforts by an aide is directly 
related to freedom from numerous overwhelming problems; 

(3) that a great deal of time-consuming help with personal problems is 
necessary before a family with many problems takes a serious interest 
in home management education; 

(4) that help with money management, etc., is often interwoven with other 
problems so tightly that separating educational efforts from all 
other service is impractical; 

(5) that information about services provided by other agencies is often 
not enough to enable a family to make effective use of them; and 

(6) that supportive supervisory help is needed to enable the family assis- 
tant to make effective and efficient use of her skills. 

Classification systems for services and problems have been developed. 

They are valuable because they fit the situation and can be used with nothing 

more than the information it was possible to obtain. There is no firm basis 

for generalization to other situations, but the typology developed and the 

relation between family problem load and services is consistent with other 

writers 1 expectations and ideas. 

Recruiting and Interpreting Project Services 

Recruiting of families proved to be a major task, which finally became 
the responsibility of the individual family assistants. At first, group workers 
approached families suggested by tenant organizations, a parents 1 group, and 
housing managers, offering the help of the project. But this approach got 
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little response except from a few families with many complicated problems. The 
projects service was subsequently offered in mailings, handbills, and public 
announcements, as well as intervie\7s with representatives of organizations. 

Finally, family assistants, usually working in pairs, went from door-to- 
door to explain the project and to find people who were willing to listen and 
then try the service. This type of recruiting was difficult for many family 
assistants even when prepared in role-playing sessions. Some had doors slammed 
in their faces, or not opened at all. This negative reception was less 
frequent after the initial period as the project became known, but was un- 
pleasant throughout. 

There were few referrals from other agencies, and some that came were the 
result of misunderstandings. Some thought the project was intended to provide 
housekeepers or domestic help# Contact with families was commonly made through 
personal acquaintance, word-of-mouth, and door knocking. 

The result was that each family assistant interpreted the project's goals 
and indicated the limits of her service to each family. She offered !i help :: 
and to many family assistants and families "help" meant something more sub- 
stantial than information. Perhaps inevitably the program became one of trying 
to cope with immediate, clearly recognized needs # 

The ambivalence of many family assistants and some group workers toward 
the teaching part of their Jobs and the ambiguity in stated project goals made 
it easy to develop a pattern of doing what was wanted by families willing to 
enter into a continuing one-to-one relationship. 

In the early months family assistants said families they approached 
couldn't believe they were really giving all this service free. Families had 
been misled and exploited so often in the past that they were fearful of 
strangers. Some family assistants were persistent about going back until they 
were admitted if they knew a hotneraaker needed help, but others were timid. 
Women in the first group, particularly, felt much safer working with a partner 
and some did so for the full two years. A pin awarded at graduation helped 
identify family assistants, and a hand-out folder described the service. 

It is quite reasonable to assume that many families who were approached 
were never entered in the project records since it was impossible to convince 
the service personnel of the value of negative data in establishing guidelines 
for future work. 
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Families Visited Only Once 

About one-fifth of the families for whom reports were written were visited 
only once. Some records contained little more than a name and the only service 
mentioned was an explanation of the project. For some, the one visit reported 
is probably only one of several contacts because the service reported, such as 
a comparison shopping trip or finding an apartment, was too complicated to have 
been arranged and carried out in one contact. 

With some of these families teaching of training course content was reported 
But for most, the contact simply did not proceed beyond the one visit. The 
initial contact, including interpretation of the project, is a critical point 
in the relationship to which future projects should give more attention. The 
difficulty of finding another family to visit r gularly was thought to contrib- 
ute to some family assistants' reluctance to discontinue work with certain 
families who were not making good use of the time. 

Apparently, the demographic characteristics of the one-visit families dif- 
fered very little from those with whom contact was maintained. Not enough was 
known about them to permit classification by problem load. Se?: Section III-C 
in this supplement for a more detailed discussion of one-visit families. 

Implications 

Arousing motivation to get families to participate in an educational pro- 
gram was a constant problem. This problem was not fully solved by the informal 
arrangements and the one-to-one approach to people in their own homes. This 
was not surprising, in view of all that is known about low-income families 1 
attitude toward adult education. One-to-one contact by a neighbor was not by 
itself a solution. 
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QUANTITATIVE INDICATORS OF SERVICE 

Families Contacted 

Altogether 4S7 families were visited on a one-to-one basis. For this 
number of families names were recorded, and code numbers assigned. This is 
probably a conservative figure because the family assistants disliked record- 
keeping and saw no need to report all brief contacts. 

The i. esearch staff prepared quarterly reports showing the number of 
families newly enrolled during the period, families terminated, and families 
carried forward to the next period. There were two peak periods in which 
families were added--May to September, 1969 — when the first two groups of 
trainees began approaching f amilies--and April to June, 1970, when the focus 
on the project was changing and work with some of the original families was 
discontinued. 

The peak period for number of families receiving service was April to 
June, 1970. That was the period in which the fourth group of trainees com- 
pleted training and started recruiting. The staff was also at full strength 
since it was before family assistants began to leave for other jobs. (See 
Table 1.) Over 80 additional families were reached through group demonstra- 
tions and workshops as shown in Table la. For further discussion of the 
project's work with groups see Section IV of this supplement. 

Number of Visits Per Family 

The total number of visits per family ranged from one to more than 50. 
(See Table 2.) 

Twenty five percent of all families were visited only once. (See Section 
III-C for details on one-visit families.) Some of these probably had more 
than one visit, as the activity reported would require some advance planning, 
but even so, there were many families who were not interested or for some 
reason decided not to make use of the service offered* 

Over 5,000 visits, were; made to the 352 families visited; more . than once. 
The mean number of visits per family was 14.3 and the median 9.0 for the 352 
families. Uhen the one-visit families are included, the median number of 
visits was 5.5. 
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Duration of Contact 

The duration of service contact in months ranged from one month (or less) 
to 23 months. Twenty-three months was the maximum possible duration for a 
family visited in May, 1969 and continuing until all visiting officially 
stopped March 31, 1971. (See Table 3,) Thirty-six percent of the families 
were visited for more than si:: months and have been designated as prolonged 
service families. These families have be?n studied as a sub-group. (See 
Section III-C in this supplement on families receiving prolonged service.) 

The tendency for many family assistants seemed to be to continue to visit 
the same families rather than finding new families even though no particular 
progress was made. This appears to have been in part due to the difficulty 
of approaching new people and explaining the project. 

For all families except one-vvsit families, the median duration of con- 
tact was 6.6 months. Among these families 48 percent were visited for more 
than six months. Neither number of visits or duration of contact gives the 
complete picture of the patterns that developed. Some of the families had 
regular weekly visits for such things as shopping for groceries or trips to 
the doctor. Others arranged to call the family assistant when they needed 
help, and the intervals between visits -Vinded to be long. On the other hand, 
the records might show only one visit when a family assistant spent all day 
and mo5t of a night searching the neighborhood for a disturbed senile lady, 
or nursing a sick baby hoi c after hour. 

Reasons for Termination 

For 63 percent of the families it was possible to determine the reason 
for termination, although termination reports were received for only 164 
(36 percent). For 47 families, or 16 percent, the contact consisted of 
explanation of the project only. Almost one-third of the families were 
terminated only because the project x*as closing. More than one-quarter were 
terminated because the problem was solved. Other reasons given for termina- 
tion were departure from the area, finding a job, death 3 and family not 
interested or service not appropriate. Five of the women contacted became 
family assistants themselves. (See Table. 4.) 
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DEMOGRAPHIC DATA FOR FAMILIES CONTACTED 

Classification Systems and Frequencies 

One of the research problems was to try to find a way to record system- 
atically the circumstances of the families reached by the project, the kinds 
of services given them, and the outcomes in terms of the kinds of changes 
anticipated in the project proposal. Systematic methods that permitted 
quantification and reasonable objectivity were developed for recording some 
of the data about the families and the types of services given. 

These two variables, family data and type of service, did not take into 
account the variations from one family assistant to another. This latter 
factor may have been more important than any of the other variables in the 
process. However, as far as possible, the research staff used the data 
available to develop systematic ways of describing the families who were 
reached and the service given them. They were never successful in developing 
systematic descriptions of outcomes. Most of what can be said about the 
effect of the program on individual families is of an anecdotal nature. 
Problems and needs of families differed, so progress was an individual matter, 
not a uniform learning of a pre-determined lesson. 

Demographic data were used when available. However, certain topics, 
particularly those having to do with income and occupation were taboo. Data 
on the following demographic classifications were obtained for a* large number 
o£ families: life cycle, number in . family, ethnic identification, residence, 
welfare status, male or female head and employment. The most useful demo- 
graphic data for understanding services were -the life cycle and ethnic identity. 

The life cycle system for classification of families was one of the most 
significant for explaining service (Table 5). Enough information was available 
to 1 classify 440 families on this basis. One-quarter of the families contacted 
werfr families with children in grade school and nearly a third had teenaged 
children. Elderly families, including grandparents bringing up young children, 
made up about a fifth of the families visited. 

It became clear very early that the kind of service, the proportion of 
time spent in teaching as compared with other service, and topics of interest 
to a family depended largely on the family's stage in the life cycle. 
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( ;; Family w throughout this report refers to the adult with whom the family 
assistant made most of her contacts. This was almost always a woman, whether 
she was head of the household or not. Host of the exceptions were elderly 
males living alone.) 

On the basis of the first hundred families visited, the following classi- 
fication system based on the life cycle was developed. Some of their distin- 
guishing characteristics and their major problems are noted. These in turn 
led to a pattern of service which proved to be characteristic for each group. 



Life Cycle Classification System 



Stage in Life Cycle 
1. Young, single adult 



2. Very young families - before 
first child or with preschool 
children only 



3. Parents with children in 
srade school 



4. Parents with children in grade 
school and also teenagers 



Characteristic Problems and Concerns 

1. establishing independence from 
their parents 

2. job training and employment 

3. drug use 

4. behavior unacceptable to parents 
or community 

5. finding house 

1. lack of knowledge and experience 
in home management and making 
use of community services 

2. lack of knowledge of how to bring 
up babies ( 

3. immature response to increased 
responsibility 

4. impatience with lack of money, 
wanting everything at once 

5. marriage problems 

1. bringing up children and providing 
for their protection, education, 
health and guidance 

2. the man's job, earning a living 

3. managing financial affairs with 
limited funds, especially for 
female-headed families 

1. same as for group 3 with additional 
problems concerning children 1 s 
exposure to drug use and dropping 
out of school 
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Stage in Life Cycle 

5. Mature or middle-aged families 
with teenage children still at 
home 



Characteristic Problems and Concerns 
1. drug use by family members 

parent-teenage child conflict 
education problems of children 
job problems 



2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 



Grandparents bringing up young 
children 



7. Adult families - mature, middle- 
aged and older families with 
children away from home 



3. Elderly (60 and older) 



money management with teenage 
demands 

6. housing needs 

7. inadequate incomes 

1. generation gap 

2. physical decline with added 
responsibilities 

3. same as for parents in type 3 and 
4 

1. physical handicaps, other dis- 
abilities 

2. language barriers 

3 . unemployment 

1. physical immobility and ^physical 
deterioration 

2. lack of confidence 

3. isolation and loneliness 

4. language barrier 

5. low income 

This basic system for classification by life cycle proved to be useful 
throughout the project, although development of the typology by problem load 
later on enabled us to see differences among families within each stage of 
the life cycle. The study of the elderly includes the grandparents who were 
bringing up young children, and some of the mature but severely physically 
handicapped adults who otherwise would have been in group 7. The life cycle 
classification was therefore based more on life style than exact age differ- 
ence alone. 

The influence of the stage in the life cycle on service can be seen 
most clearly by comparing families having young children and elderly families. 
The needs and situations of the elderly and the services given by the project 
along with policy implications are described in Section III-C of this 
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supplement. In general, the elderly families vex 3 receptive to having family 
assistants visit, both regularly and frequently, However, personal service 
was the kind of help they received. Typically this took the form of shopping, 
helping \ri.th housework, translating and other help in the use of resources 
such as accompanying to clinics or finding housekeeping help. 

A few family assistants were able to establish a teaching relationship 
with elderly persons, the teaching taking the form of showing the person how 
to prepare food for one and occasionally some other information about food 
buying or methods of doing housework more easily. Services to the elderly 
were examined because approximately one-fifth of the families visited were 
elderly and most of them continued to be visited for many months, thus taking 
up a substantial part of the total project time. 

Although no comparable detailed study was made on the work with the 
young parents, there are some dramatic examples in the visit records. Some 
family assistants found that a young homemaker was willing to take advice 
from them but not from her own mother. One family assistant went to the clinic 
regularly with a young mother whose baby was very sick to be sure she heard 
and understood the doctor's instructions. The family assistant found the 
young mother did not listen carefully and was more likely to follow the advice 
of a neighbor or relative. The family assistant's concern for the baby's 
health apparently was the major drive. She helped the family follow the 
doctor ! s directions and explained them to the husband. Because she lived in 

r 

the same building, she was even called upon at night in some emergencies. 
While some of the work with this family would be classified as personal service 
or expediting, these family assistants were making it a teaching experience 
also. 

This example illustrates the difficulty in measuring outcome. Even if 
described quantitatively, the outcome would be hard to attribute exclusively 
to the treatment. In addition, there was little uniformity in treatment from 
one family or family assistant to another. In the example above, another team 
of family assistants might have gone to the clinic with the mother, helped her 
through the crisis with the baby, etc., without teaching the mother or realiz- 
ing that teaching was an important part of the total task. 
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The number of persons in the femi? y ranged from one to 12 (Table 5) < The 
mean number V7as 3.9 and the median 3.6. Fourteen percent of t-he families 
consisted of more than six persons and 20 percent were lone individuals. Many 
of the persons living alone were elderly. Housing was often a critical problem 
for very large families; the housing projects could not accommodate them. 

Ethnic differences made very little difference in either the family situa- 
tion and need for service or the services given, v/ith the exception of families 
who had so little command of English that they were unable to deal adequately 
with the health, welfare, housing, or commercial bureaucracies. This language 
difficulty permeated and often dominated the work with at least 72 families. 

Only 27 (6 percent) of the families were white, a lower percent than ex- r 
pected (Table 7). Fifteen of these were elderly. Several others had one r 
visit only and very little information was recorded. Five non-elderly whites 
were visited regularly by one white family assistant and were concerned about 
health and school problems. (The project's services to the elderly are 
described elsewhere in this supplement.) White elderly persons differed from 
other elderly chiefly in receiving social security payments instead of public 
assistance, but all were in similar financial and physical difficulties. 

Residence . Fifty-one percent of all families served lived in the area 
around the housing projects (Table 3). The others were almost equally divided 
between Gowanus Houses and Wyckoff Gardens. Gowanus is a much bigger project 
than Wyckoff, and the two together account for no more than a fifth of the 
project area population. (See Maps 3 and 4 in the supplement, "The Project 
Area," which show the location of families and family assistants.) 

Welfare status . More than half the families for whom data were available 
were currently receiving public assistance, either for part or all of their 
subsistence (Table 9). 

Male or female head . Among the 432 families for whom information was 
available, about half (51 percent) had male heads, while 49 percent of the 
families were female headed (Table 10). 

Empl oyment s t atus . Eighty-five percent of the male heads of households 
were employed, usually at a factory or service type job, and 16 of the wives 
were also employed (Table 11). About 12 percent of the female heads of house- 
holds were employed. Some family assistants reported that women with jobs did 
not have titne to see them during the family assistants 1 working hours. 
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PROBLEMS OF FAMILIES AND DEVELOPMENT OF PROBLEM LOAD TYPOLOGY 

Another significant difference among families reached was in the problem 
load each one carried. The initial impression from the reports on the first 
summer's work was that most of the family assistants' energy was going into 
work with families who had numerous extremely complicated problems. As time 
went on, the family assistants worked with a greater variety of families. 
Community resistance to research led to an agreement that ruled out any 
professional interviewing on a scale that would permit systematic diagnostic 
classification of families 1 problems. The classification system that was 
developed was based on the problems mentioned in the family assistants' re- 
ports on routine visits or in summaries by group workers. A problem was 
counted even if it was mentioned only once; so this classification system does 
not indicate the severity or chronicity of problems. 

At the end of the first year of service, the home management topics and 
problem areas which Appeared in visit, reports were grouped into a code in 
order to .see systematically what topics were being discussed and what problem 
areas weire most frequent. 

The home management areas listed were: money management, shopping, food 
and nutrition, ' surplus foods, clothing, sewing, care of apartment, and child 
care. 

The other problem areas were: school, health, housing, welfare, neighbor- 
hood problems, legal and consumer fraud, employment, language handicap, isola- 
tion or loneliness, and personal or confidential. 

The analysis of the topics and problems was used in three ways. 

(1) It indicated the kinds of problems family assistants were working xri.th 
at different times; 

(2) it provided the basis for classifying individual families according 
to the problem-load typology which was developed; 

(3) it provided a basis for considering service in relation to problems. 
The analysis also had implications for training, supervision, and future pro- 
gram planning. 

Among homem.aking topics, the most frequently mentioned were: care of 
apartment, shopping, and food and nutrition (Table 12). The family assistants 
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were likely to introduce homemalcing topics whenever possible whether the family 
had a problem in the area or not. 

The most frequently mentioned other problem areas were: health, welfare, 
personal or confidential, and housing (Table 13). 

The change which occurred in May, 1970 from emphasis on help with prob- 
lems to teaching is reflected in Table Problem areas unrelated to home 
management were reported for families first contacted prior to May, 1970 more 
frequently than for families first contacted after that date. There are more 
references to home management areas after May, but this is not necessarily a 
significant difference between families, as even one mention, to try to rouse 
the family 1 s interest, would be counted. The most important difference was 
that only four families with numerous problems were added after June 1, and 
none of these had prolonged service- 
Problems in home management areas such as child care or caring for the 
apartment do not appear as "problems M in this tally, even for families who 
regarded them as problem areas. Nor was status ordinarily considered a 
problem. For instance, being elderly, or having an unusually large family, 
was not defined as a problem in itself. Similarly, being dependent on public 
assistance was not regarded as a problem. A "welfare problem" meant having 
difficulty in establishing eligibility for medicaid, delays in receiving 
checks, reductions in allowances, etc. Both the reports of frequency of 
problems for the group and the individual classifications are therefore based 
on problems over and above: 

(1) status (ethnic, economic, or life cycle); 

(2) acute problems of home management associated with low income; 

(3) unidentified problems such as drug use by a family member or marital 
problems, unless they x*ere included under "personal or confidential"; 

(4) or problems discussed but not recorded because of the second year 
focus on consumer education . 

Problem Load Typology 

In order to make systematic comparisons, all families except those 
visited only once were classified according to the number of problem areas re- 
ported for each one. The result was a simple three-level problem- load typolog y. 
Type 1 included families having zero to two problem areas; Type 2 included 
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families having three to four problem areas; and Type 3 included families hav- 
ing five or more problem areas. 

Families having a deficiency in use of English severe enough to constitute 
.a problem were called Type 4. Uithin this group there were families at each 
level of problem load. Parallel problem load levels for Type 4 were identified 
as 4-1, 4-2, and 4-3. This separate grouping was maintained because it was 
observed that even relatively simple problems, as well as learning to use 
resources, were enormously complicated by communications problems. 

Classifications based on the written visit reports were uiade in Ithaca. 
Independent ratings were made by the research associate in South Brooklyn. 
Differences were reconciled by the research staff in Ithaca on the basis of the 
most detailed reports available. 

There was sufficient data to classify the problem load for 345 families 
in this way, as shown in Table 15. Thirty- five percent fell in the light prob- 
lem load group. Among the 72 with language problems there were more with a 
medium load and fewer with a light load. By this measure then, only 14 per- 
cent of the families were multiproblem families. This assumes families classi- 
fied this way correspond to what other authors call multiproblem. Later 
tables will show that a disproportionate amount of time was spent on these 
families. (if teaching is the major goal and criterion of appropriate use of 
time). Additional analysis by problem- load typology appears below. 

Use of Problem-Load Typology 

It was hoped that those classified as Type 3 could be compared with 
families classified by sociologists as "mu'i tiproblem 11 but this hope was never 
realized. To do so would have required extensive interviewing unrelated to 
service. 

A second hope was to explore the idea that response to educational effort 
was related to problem load. Within the limits of the data's validity a con- 
sistent inverse relationship was observed. 

A third idea to consider was that providing help with acute problems 
might provide an entree for later educational efforts. This proved to be true 
in some limited situations, as has been described in the discussions of 
families receiving service for six months or longer (Section III-C in this 
supplement). In general, the shift from service to teaching was more likely 
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to occur with a young family than an elderly family, with one not continuously 
preoccupied with deep-seated problems, and was likely to follow an intermittent 
pattern. Apparently, one of the necessary conditions was a family assistant 
who valued what she was able to teach. Another was a clear sense of direction 
from the supervisory staff. 

In other words, it seemed appropriate: 

(1) to develop a basis for predicting responsiveness to adult educational 
efforts among a low-income urban population; 

(2) to determine what investment of other kinds of attention was needed 
to increase the responsiveness of those who were not receptive to 
initial approaches. 

The data is not precise enough to support more than tentative generaliza- 
tions, but the experience of this project is consistent with other studies and 
analyses. The writers cited in Section II all call attention to the differences 
among low-income families and the need to plan services accordingly. This is 

in keeping with the thinking underlying Maslow's Hierarchy of Motives and 
2 

Havighurst's study of adult education and adult needs. 

In general, the more stable, secure families were more responsive and 
showed more interest in the home management information which the family 
assistants were prepared to tteach. Responsiveness is indicated by reports of 
more teaching activities on home management topics than other kinds of activi- 
ties. 

Differences Among Problem-Load Categories 

Problems . There is a high incidence in all groups of the following 
specific problems: health, welfare, personal or confidential, and housing. 
But they are much more frequent for Type 3 problem-load families than they are 
for the other two groups (Table 16), 

Demographic Characteristics of Families Classified by Problem Load 

The characteristics generally associated with poverty were much more heav- 
ily concentrated in the families with the heaviest problem loads, although 
these characteristics were not the basis for arriving at the categorization. 



Maslow, A. H. Motivation and Personality , New York: Harper & Bros., 1954. 

2 

Havighurst, R, J, & Betty Orr, 'Adult Education and Adult Needs," Research 
Report, Univ, of Chicago, Center for the Study for Liberal Education for 
Adults, 4319 Greenwood Ave., Chicago 15, Illinois, pamphlet, 79 pages, c. 1956, 
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Comparison of the three categories on the basis of life cycle, ethnic identity, 
and residence in Tables 17, 13, and 19 shows that there were more families 
with children and fewer elderly families in Type 1 than in Type 3 and the 
proportion of families of Puerto Rican origin is higher for Type 3. Families 
in Type 1 tended to live in the housing projects and the Type 3 families were 
much more likely to live in the surrounding area. 

Life cycle * Elderly persons (including grandparents) made up 24 percent 
of all families classified according to problem typology (see Table 17). But 
the elderly made up only 15 percent of the Type 1 families, compared to 35 
percent of Type 3 families. Life cycle stages predominating among Type J. 
families were very young families and families with both young and teenage 
children. 

Ethnic identity . The percentage of Puerto Ricans in Type 3 was higher 
than among all families and the percentage of black lower (Table 18). Puerto 
Ricans and other Spanish-speaking persons make up more than half of Type 1, 
also, but the percentage is higher in Type 3. 

Residence . Seventy percent of Type 3 families were found outside. the two 
public housing projects, compared with 44 percent of Type 1; 46 percent of 
Type 2; and 48 percent for all families classified (Table 19). It is signifi- 
cant to note that 67 percent of Type 3 families had a housing problem listed 
at least once, compared with 26 percent of Type 1 and 49 percent of Type 2 
(Table 16). 

Service Statistics for Families Classified by Problem Typology 

Both the number of visits par family and duration of contact are much 
higher for the Type 3 families than the Type 1 families, indicating the 
enormous amount of time spent \7ith the families with many problems. Type 3 
families on the average got more than twice as many visits as families with 
fexjer problems. At the same time, the kind of service for the families in Type 
3 who were visited many times tended not to be teaching. 

The volume of service given by problem typology in terms of number of 
visits and duration o£ contact in months are shown in Tables 20 and 21. 

The mean number of visits for all families (excluding one-visit families) 
was 14.3. For Type 1 families, the mean was 8.4; for Type 2 it was 16.0; and 
for Type 3 it was 21.2. The figures for the median are similar. 
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Among Type 1 families, 37 percent were visited two to 14 times and only 
four percent were visiter? 30 or more times. Anions Type 3, 37 percent were 
visited two to 14 times and 35 percent were visited 30 or more times . 

Similarly, when duration of contact in months is examined, the median 
number of months for all families (excluding those visited only once) was 
6.3. For Type 1, the nedian was 4.9; for Type 2, the mredian was 7.2; and fpr 
Type 3, 13.0 months. 

A special study of families of all types with whom contact was maintained 
for more than si:: months appears later in this supplement (Section III-C). 
The prolonged service families include high percentages of the elderly, of 
those with language deficiencies, and of families with many problems. Examina- 
tion of services to prolonged service families showed a preponderance of teach- 
ing for those in Type 1 and relatively little for Type 3. The same inverse 
relationship between proportion of time spent in teaching activities and prob- 
lem load was found in a study of a sample of 75 families, reported later in 
this supplement (Section III-A). 
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BACKGROUND FOR DEVELOPMENT OF PROBLEM LOAD TYPOLOGY 

i 

% 

Several writers have called attention to the importance for program 
planning of recognizing differences among low-income people and the fallacy 
of assuming that a program appropriate for some will be appropriate for all. 

Herbert J. Gans (1) points out that few professionals in the 
"caretaking" and planning professions can distinguish between or within 
classes below the middle class, and consequently tend to lump together 
what he calls the "working class 11 and the "lower class". Gans found that 
distinctions based on life style were more useful than simple indicators 
such as occupation, income, or education. He identified four strata among 
the Italian-American residents of the West End of Boston: "the lower-lower 
class roaladapted, the lower-class action seekers, the working-cJass 
routine seekers, and middle-class mobiles." 

The most visible difference between classes is in family structure. 
"The working-class subculture is distinguished by the dominant role of 
the family circle." This is a somewhat wider group than the nuclear family. 
Everything outside the family circle is considered "either a means to 
its maintenance or its destruction " (l*,p« 244) "The lower-class sub- 
culture is distinguished by the female-based family and the marginal male. . « . 
The woman tries to develop a stable routine in the midst of poverty and 
deprivation; the action-seeking man upsets it." (1,, p. 245-246) The woman 
encourages her children to seek a routine way of life, thus coming closer 
to the working class in aspirations. 

Attitudes toward education differ greatly from one subculture to 
another. The typical working class attitude toward education is that its 
"purpose is to learn techniques necessary to obtain the most lucrative 
type of work." In the lower class women seek education for their children 
as a means of moving upwards, but the men tend to reject education because 
"all of its aims are diametrically opposed to action-seeking." (1,, p. 246) 
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"The middle class subculture is built around the nuclear family 
and its desire to make its way in the larger society. . . .Education 
is viewed and used as an important method for achieving (its) goals." 
(1., pp. 246-247) 

Working class culture cannot be changed simply by presenting it with 
middle class services, Gans argues. He suggests developing programs 
around the "focal concerns' of working class and lower class people. He 
points out that "since the major aim of lower class women is to move 
their children into the working class, this ought also to be the goal 
of planning and caretaking. Such a goal will make it necessary for 
planners and caretakers to understand the working class subculture before 
they can offer much help to the lower class." (L, p. 272) 

It seems very likely that the South Brooklyn project has included 
contacts with both lower class and working class families as described 
by Gans; however, the kind of data we have cbes tot justify trying to 
classify families on this basis. 

Another approach to classification within the low-income 
population is that of S. M. Miller (4). He points out that two alternative 
approaches to the definition of "lower class" are frequently mixed 
together. One emphasizes economic characteristics such as occupation 
or income. The other employs cultural or status criteria to delineate a 
particular "life style*" Miller combines both approaches to produce a 
four-fold typology based on two variables; degree of economic stability, 
and degree of family stability. He calls the four resulting types 
the stable poor, the unstable, the copers, and the strained. There are 
variations within each of these groups, and there i 6 movement from one 
group to another. An example would be an aging person with family 
stability who moves as a result of illness from economic security at a low 
level to economic insecurity. 

In addition to defining these types Miller points out that 
different strategies or programs are needed to help people in different 
circumstances. He also introduces the concept of "elasticity," meaning 
that a relatively small input of a particular service may have vary little 
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effect on one type of poor person but a very sizeable effect on another. 

"Some types of poor have high income elasticity a little change in 

income produces a big change in behavior; other types may have low income 
elasticity but high education elasticity or high casework elasticity. 11 



Miller's ideas are stimulating and of great potential benefit for 
program planning. Their present usefulness is limited by the fact that he 
presents no evidence on which types of poor people are "elastic" and which 
are "inelastic 11 in their response to various types of program and service. 
One of the aims of our research was to investigate this question. 

Another method of classifying families on the basis of problems 
was developed by the Greenleigh Associates in a 1965 study of 2,031 
families living in blighted and substandard housing in Detroit and in 
public housing projects (2). Families were interviewed in depth by 
professional interviewers, and classifications were reviewed by field 
supervisors. Problems were reported in the areas of money and employment; 
physical and dental health; mental health; marriage and family relations; 
children and education; housing; aspirations; and "other" (including legal 
problems and social isolation). All household were classified into four 
problem-service categories wiuh the following results: 



(4., p. 33) 



Category 



Average number of 
problems per household 



1. 



Stable, well-functioning households 



2.3 



2. 



Households with minimal social, economic 
or physical problems 



4.9 



3. 



Households with multiple and complex 
problems 



7.5 



4. 



Households with severe, complex problems or 
pathologies requirins* long-temp service, 
extensive and intensive. 



11.3 



(2., p. 99) 
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Classification One: stable and well-functioning households with no 

serious problems of an economic, social or physical nature, 
and not requiring ameliorative or rehabilitative services. 

Classification Two t households with minimal social, economic or physical 
problems that appear to require some services or referral, but 
are not in dire need. 

Classification Three: households with multiple and complex economic, 
social and physical problems which r:re serious and require 
long-term and/or intensive services. 

Classification Pour: households xjhose problems are so severe, chronic 

or pathological, that functioning is impaired to the extent that 
extensive and intensive services are needed over a long period 
of time. 

These classifications were based largely on qualitative factors aid 
were subject to the professional judgment, insights, and diagnostic 
r.lcill of. the case analysts who made the initial classification. 
Reliability of the classifications was further enhanced by introducing 
multiple judgments in that the field supervisors reviewed every case 
in discussion with case analysts before final classification was made. 
(2», p. viii) 

This study is said to be thft first large scale, in-depth investigation 
of the needs and problems of a low-income population in a large urban 
community. A second study conducted at the same time concentrated on 
services needed. The classification of families by number and type of 
problems is fairly objective, and extremely relevant from the point of view of 
an agency concerned with offering services to these families. The Cornell- 
0E0 Project used this general approach to classification of families, but 
in a less systematic way than Greenleigh Associates. Our agraement with 0E0 
prohibited the employment of professional interviewers or any systematic 
survey of family needs prior to the offering of services. 

A study at Howard University (3) showed important differences in 
responsiveness to an educational program among different socio-economic 
groups within a low-income Negro population. Groups of chlddrer for an 
experimental pre-school program were drawn from low-income census tracts 
and carefully matched with control group children on a number of socio- 
economic characteristics. In the final analysis it turned out that two 
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items, years of education of a child's mother and the person-to-room ratio 
in a household, served as well as the entire battery of indices to 
differentiate among social class level within this low-income population. 
Children from the upper level responded much more rapidly than others to 
the pre-school program, although the test scores and other indicators 
of progress for all groups reached about the same level by the end of the 
second year. 

Neither of the two most useful measures of socio-economic status 
in the Howard project were available to the Cornell-OEO research group, 
because we were limited to data that could be gathered by the family 
assistants and which they were willing to gather on a systematic basis. 
In practice this meant that we were limited to data that the family 
assistants could be persuaded were relevant to their own work with 
project families. The person-to-room ratio is also not a good measure 
for differentiating among families living in public housing projects, 
because the amount of crowding is limited by Housing Authority policy. 

A 1965 publication of the Federal Extension Service presents 
conclusions and program recommendations based on the accumulated experience 
of extension home economists in working with low-income families. The 
starting point for analysis is the sort of program usually found to be 
successful with middle class extension audiences. Such a program has 
four major charactertistics : "Group learning (May be impersonal); 
Emphasis on subject-matter; Leadership encouraged or required; Abstract, 
subtle, indirect approach' 1 (6,, p. 7) The authors contrast this 
approach with that recommended for a "low socio-economic audience 11 : 
"Individual and personal contacts (warm and friendly); Build confidence 
(homemaker does a small task and succeeds); Develop pride (homemaker 
achieves satisfaction by cleaning house or improving personal 
appearance); Homemaker learns to be comfortable with and relate to others; 
Assertive, specific, direct approach 11 (6, p. 7), 
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The Federal Extension Service authors warn program planners against 
assuming that, all or even most families in low- income areas are part of 
what they call the "low socio-economic audience." Instead, they write: 

There are generally three broad classifications of 
low-income families. One group includes families 
with social characteristics of middle-income 
families, whose incomes are now low. Regular 
programs and subject matter may frequently be adapted to 
fit their needs. Families might include elderly 
couples on pensions, young students, widows, or 
families with the head temporarily unemployed. 

A second group includes families who now have fairly 
adequate income but need knowledge in managing it 
and in creating a better way of living. .. .Many 
such families will be living in public housing, 
tenant housing, and marginal areas. Some of 
these participate in small church or settlement 
house activities and can be reached through 
these institutions. 

Another group of low-income families is often 
found living in a slum, with low living standards, 
little education, and different cultural 
values... The ignorance of these low-income families 
makes them easy prey for unscrupulous businesses 
and salesmen. They are often trapped in feelings 
of despair and defeat. Many of them do not realize 
or believe it is possible to control their fate 
and certainly do not think of education as a 
means of improving their situation* (6, p. 4) 



The third group is the one for which the authors feel it is most 
essential to use a different programming approach from that of 
traditional cooperative extension work. Unfortunately they do 
not provide any objective criteria for identifying such families. 

A report from the Family Life Education Center of the Toledo 
Public Schools (5) also emphasizes the importance of different 
programming approaches for different types of low-income families. 
Reulein states the objective of the Center's homemaking programs 
in the following terms: 
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Our tv7o homemaking programs are designed for the 
disadvantaged a r d are based on the premise that 
through education an inadequate homemalcer can 
acquire skills and abilities to help her function 
more competently., We see the developing of skills, 
important as they are, as a means to an end rather 
than an end in themselves. Our underlying purpose 
is to help the homemalcer become more competent so 
that she may develop a more positive self-image. 
The increased abilities and her better self-esteem 
make for better interpersonal relationships in her 
family and in the community, (5., p. 2) 

Two different approaches are used, based on the characteristics of 
two different types of low-income homejiaker: 



It is our conviction that there is a need for 
two approaches: (1) a one-to-one relationship 
with those homemakers who are too badly damaged 
to come into a group until they have received 
special help, and (2) small groups or classes 
for those who with some encouragement can 
participate in and benefit from being together 
as they learn. (5., p. 3) 

The first group is very similar to the third group described by 
the Federal Extension Service authors previously quoted. Help is given 
by a "connector" a paraprof essional worker similar in background 
and training to the family assistants in the Cornell-OEO Project. 

The term 'connector' is given to the non-professional 
who connects the school with the home. She has been 
carefully selected, is given considerable pre-service 
training and continuing in-service training as she works 
on a part-time basis.,.. A connector helps the mother 
with meal planning and preparation -- shopping lists, 
getting her used to food stamps and how to use them 
encourages her to prepare hot breakfasts, well-balanced 
meals, etc. She may take her to the thrift shop operated 
by the mothers' club and sponsored by the A.A.U.W. 
primarily for the benefit of our homemaking program.... 
The connector may literally take the homemaker by the hand 
to the health clinic, or the Family Court Center, or to the 
school principal. In other words, she acts as a friend 
who cares, who cares enough to work with her until 
she is able to help herself. (5., p. 3) 
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The other homemaking program of the Family Life Education Center 
is designed to serve families similar to the second grcup described in 
the Federal Extension Service bulletin. The approach is primarily one of 
education in small groups. ,! The Home Living Program is based on the same 
premise (as the one just described), but is in conjunction with the housing 
projects and, in general, the homemakers are not in such despair. 41 The 
supervisor of this program has found many ways of motivating families 
to acquire fundamental skills as an indirect way to help them develop 
a more positive self-image and a more meaningful or satisfying life. 

The Toledo Family Life Education Center has not had to develop 
systematic criteria for classifying low- income families, or for making 
decisions about what type of program should be recommended for a particular 
homemaker. The reason for this is that the two different programs 
described by Reuiein are administratively independent: The first 
program is associated with the public school system, and families are 
referred by school personnel on the basis of their estimates of the 
inadequacy of the home situation; while the second program is associated 
with several public housing projects, and families are recruited for it 
in much the same way as for other adult education programs. It seems 
likely that families can also be found in public housing projects who 
cannot respond to a group approach, and for whom individual counseling and 
assistance: are essential if they are to make any progress with their 
problems. This was certainly the experience of the Cornell-OEO Program. 
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SERVICE TO FAMILIES 

The role of the family assistant pictured in the project proposal was 
that of teaching homemaker , as distinguished from the substitute homemaker 
or the home health aide employed in many other projects. In addition to 
teaching, the family assistant was expected to give some service. This 
service function was seen as primarily giving information about available 
resources, along w* th the moral support that is to be derived from a 
sympathetic one-to-one relationship. Over the course of the project the 
family assistants took on a number of other roles, but work with families 
on a one-to-one basis was the role most carefully recorded from beginning 
to end. This is the part of the total role included in this classifica- 
tion system. 

Within the one-to-one relationship there were two major departures 
from the original teaching role. The first was in the direction of 
personal service and the second in the direction of aiding families to 
secure the help of agencies. The last type of aid was eventually classi- 
fied into three different kinds of expediting, Other projects have had 
similar experience and have had to decide whether to expand their original 
definition of service in their own area of specialty or to try to hold 
the aides to the original definitions to avoid dissipation of time and 
energy. 

Classification System and Examples 

The following code for services performed by family assistants was 
used consistently during the final year of the project. 

1 - Teaching - explaining, demonstrating, comparison shopping 

2 - Personal service - doing something for a family (not a demonstra- 

tion), like washing dishes or shopping for the family 

3 - Expediting^ helping and interpreting - may include personal 

service which enables a person to use resources such as baby- 
sitting or translating 

4 - Expediting, educative - informing families of resources available 

and procedures for using them, making appointments, or filling 
out applications. 
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5 - Expediting, intervention - efforts made when routine procedures do 

not work. It includes interceding with agencies, merchants, or 
landlords in an advocate role 

6 - Moral support and counseling 

7 - Other - (This miscellaneous category was not actually used in the 

data analysis) 
G - Explanation : 6f project services only 
9 - Problem indicated - no in-oraation what was done 

Because of the major interest of the college in extension teaching, 
and the stated goals of the project, records were read with particular care 
to find evidence of teaching efforts , both successful and unsuccessful. 
Responsiveness to teaching was inferred when a teaching topic was mentioned 
several times for the same family. The majority of the family assistants 
went through the home management topics with most families at least once, 
but only those that roused some interest were likely to be repeated. 
Family assistants were often reluctant to claim that they were teachers, 
but "showed her hox7 to . . ."or "took her shopping for . . ." was con- 
sidered teaching. 

Host written reports were brief; so when classixying data, the family 
assistants were given the benefit of the doubt. Many simple activities 
were therefore counted as teaching. The following examples of plans for 
teaching of budgeting and home decoration show the kind of planning that 
sometimes went into a service. The evidence on the form might appear as 
no more than a word or two on a check list. In an interview with a family 
assistant with several months experience, a family assistant described a 
homemaker. 

Her problem is budgeting and decorating. She wants to do something 
about her home so this will be a long operation because we are 
going to see how we can save to do this and that ... I have 
explained to her that I will make some draperies for the windows 
later on when i?e get some material, but there are so many more 
little things that coma before this. IJ^e learned how to make a 
lot of low-cost recipes ifhich will makeyher food bill ^ little 
cheaper and after a month or so xce will be able to save something. 
Every week now I go shopping with her. We wait until my husband 
comes and together we go and we do better because I can say, 
"I think this is a better buy. Alright, this may be more than we 
need but if we get this we won't have to buy this for a whole 
month*" You know we figure it out like that. (Interview in 
Brooklyn, November 7, 1969) 
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Comparison shopping was a teaching activity that was frequently 
mentioned in visit reports. 

The shopping example that follows was reported by the same family 
assistant interviewed above. ?t this point in the project, she and her 
partner had many families on their list but had not been reporting many 
visits. They had become deeply committed to a young family :/ith a des- 
perately sick child. The urgency of this situation had made them fall 
behind in visits to their other families. 

We have a few families waiting that we haven 1 t been able to get 
to yet. They are waiting for a decoration. I have been shopping. 
One night we spent from five till nine in three stores downtown. 
We were trying to find which were the best ones for rugs because 
she wants to get a good carpet. She ended up getting it from 
(name omitted) which i?e thought wouldn' t be the best buy but we 
found that (same store) had the best buy and she ended up getting 
it there . The other thing she wants us to help her with is 
comparison shopping. I went with her once but that isn't half 
enough because she is very young* I haven't had a chance to go 
back with her but we will get around to that. 

An interview produced an example of a contact which was brief and was 

never an officially recorded family. 

I went comparison shopping (with acquaintances) because they 
knew we were in the program and they wanted to buy furniture. 
So I went twice. That was not a family I was working with. 
It was just someone that knows that I am in the program and 
the training we have had. 

Another comment on contacts that are not recorded follows. 

We haven't been able to work with (some of the people) on what 
they would like us to work x^ith them on because a lot cf them 
want interior decorating, have a limited budget and want to do 
something with the apartment. But we haven't had time to go 
into that because L^at would entail going to stores and com- 
paring prices and seeing what they could afford. So we have 
been seeing them* You meet them and you talk to them and you 
explain, "I'll try to get you in sometime," but you don't put 
that down. We are in contact with these people constantly but 
we are not going to the store with them, so we don't count them. 
(Interview in Brooklyn, November 7, 1969) 

For a family assistant who was alert to teaching opportunities, the 
request for help with comparison shopping was an opportunity for teaching 
both budgeting and decoration. 

A frequent request toward the end of the first ye ir was for recipes 
for the use of surplus foods. Other types of teaching included use of 
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storage space, sewing, easier ways to clean the house, planning and prepar- 
ing meals, and how to care for a baby especially a sick baby. 

Family assistants indicated in training and inservice training sessions 
that they felt unsure of themselves in the teaching role and needed help 
with techniques as well as content. Their problem was summarized toward the 
end of the project by one of the supervisory staff. 

One thing that I didn't consider was that family assistants 
viewed themselves in some sense as families and they had a 
terribly difficult time in terms of beginning to fulfill the 
role of paraprofessional. They had a problem in beginning 
to transmit this kind of information to other families. 

The services classified as personal service included cleaning the 
apartment or equipment, preparing a meal, or shopping on a repetitive basis 
which did not include teaching. For the elderly and handicapped person 
these were important services but not necessarily appropriate for the family 
assistants to give over and over againc There were other personal services 
which apparently meant a great deal to an elderly person, such as writing 
a letter for him, reading to him, caring for an old lady's hair, or simply 
stopping in regularly to see if she was all right. For younger families 
personal service might be distributing used clothes for children, or baby- 
sitting or escorting not related to expediting. 

Expediting of the first type, helping and interpreting, was separated 
from personal services in order to identify service that really enabled 
people to make use of other agencies. Some examples were baby-sitting for 
a mother who needed to go to the clinic, accompanying a mother with several 
children, carrying a child wearing heavy braces, or acting as Spanish- 
English translator at an agency handling housing complaints. These activi- 
ties were different in purpose and more appropriate for family assistants 
to provide than the repetitious housekeeper or domestic type of service. 
These examples illustrate the fact that to provide knowledge about available 
agencies was not enough for many families. 

During the second year of the project there was less of this type of 
service since the project administration felt dependencies had developed. 
Family assistants were urged whenever possible to encourage the families 
to make their own arrangements. The family assistants continued to provide 
basic information on agency services. 
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A second type of expediting included giving information about the 
existence of service, rules of eligibility and procedures for obtaining 
help. Many, many hours were spent in trying to locate specialized services 
for people with various handicaps. Going with the person to help him file 
an application frequently was necessary. Once that was done, going back 
repeatedly was usually not necessary. As family assistants became more 
familiar with the rules of the various agencies they developed more skill 
as expeditors. For example, they gradually learned some of the rules of 
the Social Services Department and found out how to get authorization for a 
housekeeper for an elderly or ill family. They also learned that it was 
sometimes necessary to actually locate a person willing to take the job 
when the Social Services Department had no one to send in. This coordinat- 
ing led to a whole series of problems when. there was dissatisfaction 
between the family and the housekeeper* Occasionally the family assistants 
took on the task of helping the housekeeper with shopping or meal planning. 
Spanish-speaking families often lacked basic information about agencies 
such as availabilities of clinics. In other families, it was not so much 
lack of knowledge of the existence of an agency that kept them away as past 
experiences with long waits, indifference, and inability to obtain help. 

Expediting in the sense of intervention was a type of activity that 
for some family assistants "came naturally. 11 They apparently found success 
in this activity very gratifying. It became clear during the first summer 
that simply knowing about an agency and getting the needy person there did 
not necessarily mean that service could be obtained. 

The family assistants found that their intervention in the name of the 
Cornell-OEO .Project succeeded in getting more rapid attention and sometimes 
in gaining access to service the family would not otherwise have obtained. 
As might be expected, this in turn created some resentment on the part of 
other people waiting for attention in a big agency. 

When the family assistants made presentations on the campus, they 
tended to stress reports on this type of service, in which they had been able 
to get help for their clients which they felt the agency had been reluctant 
to give. It is possible that the family assistants 1 pressure on agencies 
and their satisfaction in extracting services may partially account for the 
lack of referrals from other agencies to the Comell-OEO Project. The 
experiences reported and classified under all three types of expediting 
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illustrate the frustration both the families and the family assistants have 
felt in dealing with bureaucracy. Firsthand reports on these experiences 
contributed to the staff's understanding of what is meant by the phrase, 
"dif ficulties in the delivery of services. n The need for this type of 
service has been widely recognized, and different approaches to providing 
it have been attempted. 

For the research staff, it was enlightening to realize that the 
standard interpretation by the family assistants seemed to be that various 
other agencies were deliberately trying to withhold services. In contrast, 
the assumption of the professionals in Ithaca was that the other service 
institutions were as ready as the college to extend services if the contact 
with a client could only be made. Approximately half of the family assis- 
tants were partially dependent on public assistance and had had their own 
problems in dealing with the bureaucracy. Their personal experiences were 
mentioned from time to time and apparently made the family assistants very 
ready to sympathize with the difficulties of the families tltey were trying 
to help. 

Frequency of Different Types of Service 

During the first year, expediting of all kind? was the type of service 
most frequently reported and regarded as most valuable by family assistants 
and the families they worked with. This was one of the findings in Mrs. 
Konan's interviexzs in April, 1960, and is confirmed by visit reports. 

Visit reports for 268 families contacted from Hay, 1960 through Hay, 

1970 were analyzed in June, 1970 (Table 22). During that period expediting 

was the major focus of the family assistants 1 role for 68 percent of the 

families served (131 out of 268 families). Teaching was performed for 92 

families or 34 percent. Personal service and moral support accounted for 

12 and 13 percent respectively. After the change in emphasis, in the spring 

of 1970, back to consumer education and home management, expediting, 

personal service, and moral support continued to be important services for 

certain families, particularly the elderly, but teaching assumed a more 

important role, 
■j 

Hallowitz, Emanuel. "The Expanding Role of the neighborhood Service 
Center," in Frank Riessman and Hermione L. Popper (Eds.), Up From Poverty , 
New York: Harper and Rot?, 1968, pp. 92-105. 

^Kahn, A. J. Perspectives on Access to Social Services. 1 ' Social Work , 
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For the 352 families visited more than once during the 23 months of 
home visiting, teaching was reported at least once for 72 percent (Table 23 . 
Teaching was performed more than or equal to any other service for almost 
half of the families (46 percent). For another 26 percent, teaching was 
£one but was subordinate to other services. The remaining 28 percent had 
no teaching mentioned. 

The type of service given was related to the problem load of the 
family, as will be shown in discussions of the sample of 75 families 
analyzed at the end of the project. (Section III-A) Teaching was far 
more likely to occur with families with relatively light problem loads. 
The same point is made in discussion of the prolonged service families in 
Section III-C text and Table 15. 

Differences Among Family Assistants 

There were great differences from one family assistant to another with 
respect to the types of service they performed. The choice of family, the 
mutual decision to continue the relationship, the perception of the family's 
problems, and the ability to see ways in which the family assistants' skill 
and knowledge could be applied to the individual family situations were all 
factors. Family needs differed so much that it is not appropriate to compare 
one family assistant's work with another without taking into account the 
kinds of families they were seeing* Difference in ability to report the 
type of service carried out was also a factor. For whatever reason, some 
family assistants consistently found some basis for teaching with most of 
their families, or selected families interested in what they had to teach, 
while others did not. During the first year when everyone valued expediting 
most highly, the range among family assistants was from 0 to 93 percent for 
the percent of their families for whom teaching was a major service. The 
average was 39 percent * During the second year the percent ranged from 
0 to 100, with five family assistants reporting teaching with 100 percent 
of their families. The average was 52.7 percent. Comparable figures for 
personal service, expediting, and moral support show a decline. 

Personal service also varied from one family assistant to another. 
Twelve family assistants reported none, while two reported it for half their 
families and the others were in between, with little change from one year to 
^ the next. 
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Expediting was reported for at least one family by all but four family 
assistants, all of whom were in the last group trained. The average percent 
of families for whom expediting of all kinds was done dropped from 65 per- 
cent the first year to 29 percent the second year. This was in line with 
the. policy of emphasizing consumer education and home management the second 
year, but not in line with the family assistants' view of their most 
valuable service. 

Iloral support was a less precise category than the others and was used 
for discussion of problems nobody could do anything about or just being there 
and indicating concern. In terms of coding, it was not a catch-all category; 
there was a residual code number for occasions when the topic or problem was 
indicated but there was no way to tell what the family assistant did. The 
average percentage of families for whom moral support was reported was almost 
the same (about 13 percent), for both the first and second years. 

Classification of services was done by the Ithaca staff for the sake of 
consistency, although there was a space on the family visit report where the 
family assistant or group worker could suggest the appropriate classifica- 
tion. The four services listed above were the ones accounting for most of 
the family assistants 1 services. The residual category for unclassified 
assistance was more frequently reported then any other. 

The figures above are based on services that were a major part of the 
family assistant's work X7ith a family, not services mentioned at least once. 
"Major" in this case means "mentioned as mar.y times as or more than any 
other classifiable service for that family." Host visit reports mentioned 
more than one topic and more than one type of activity. 

Cone lusion 

We have shown that expediting of all kinds w.as an important part of the 
family assistants' role. Group workers were asked to include in the termin- 
ation report for each family the names of other agencies the family was in 
touch with. This does not necessarily mean a referral either to or from 
the project. In the next section there is a list of agencies mentioned in 
these reports. 
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The early project activity of the family assistants included considerable 
work involving expediting and intervention with existing agencies and organi- 
zations. This took many forms. Sometimes it meant making a phone call to 
arrange appointments or getting clarification of the agency ; s policy and 
procedures. Other times the family assistant baby-sat while parents visited 
an agency. On occasion a different relationship developed that entailed going 
to the agency with a person and helping him deal with the forms or questions. 

To a great extent, the rationale was to help people make maximum use of 
facilities. Some Spanish-speaking families may not have been aware of the 
existence of the agency or were unable to communicate with agency personnel if 
they made the trip. 

The list accompanying this section shows the wide range of agencies and 
organizations contacted on behalf of individual families. Sometimes several 
different agencies were contacted because of the differing needs of individual 
members of the family. The agencies dealt with the entire range of human 
problems and concerns including those relating to income such as social 
security, welfare, and the employment bureau. Other organizations were con- 
cerned with health services, housing, legal services, education, consumer 
protection, drugs, and youth. 

Termination reports summarizing the work with families were analyzed to 
determine the number of agencies contacted by the family assistants on behalf 
of these families. Analysis showed that no agencies or organizations were 
mentioned in approximately one-third of the reports. In another third one 
agency was reported. Two or more agencies were cited in the remaining reports. 

It is safe to consider these are conservative figures for the termination 
reports were turned in for less than half of the families seen more than once 
by project staff. 
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Contact with Other Agencies by Family Assistants 



No. of Families 



Welfare, Social Security, etc. 

Dept . Social Services 
Medicaid 
Social Security 
DAB 

Veteran's Administration 
Unemployment Bureau 
Credit Union for Servicemen 
Child Welfare Bureau 
WINS (Welfare Incentive) 

Health Services 



115 



62 
23 
12 
10 
3 
1 
1 
1 
2 



62 



Red Hook Health Center 

(or Baltic St. Health Station) 13 
Centro Medico 

(or Smith Street Medical Center) 2 
Red Cross 1 
Home for Aged 2 
Wyckoff Health Station 1 
Planned Parenthood 1 
HIP Clinic 1 
Hospitals 20 

Long Island College (9) 

Cumberland (3) 

Methodist (2) 

St. Giles (1) 

Bellevue (1) 

Kings County (1) 

St. Charles Clinic (1) 

Unspecified (2) 
Doctors and Clinics (unspecified) 16 



Housing 
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N. Y. Housing Authority 
DARE 

Mayor's Task Force 
Project Rescue 
Housing projects 
Dept. of Relocation Mgt. 



13 
10 
4 
2 
4 
1 



9 
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No. of Families 



Legal Services 



14 



Legal Aid 

Fort Greene Neighborhood Law 
N. Y. Bar Association 
Family Court 
Dcmestic Relations Court 
Probation Officer 



6 
1 
2 
3 
1 
1 



Education 



12 



Urban Center 

Board of Education 

Parent's Lounge 

National Scholarship 

Educational Incentive 

New School Social Research 

YMCA 

YWCA 

Headstart 

SEEK (College Ed.) 



Neighborhood 



St. Vincent de Paul 
Salvation Army 
Cuyl er-Warren 
Warren St. 
CPC 

Greater N.Y. Council 
Colony House 



2 
1 



4 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 



10 



Consumer Protection 

Better Business Bureau 
Bureau Fraud and Protection 
Consumer Affairs Dept. 

Youth 



2 
1 
1 



Child Care Center 
Youth Board 
CYO 

Fresh Air Fund 



1 
1 
1 

1 



Drugs 



AWARE 
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Table 2 



Frequency and Percentage Distribution of Families 
According to Number of Visits 



Number of 



All Families 



Visits 


Wo. 


% 


1 


115 


25 


2 - 5 


117 


25 


6 - 9 


68 


15 


10 - 14 


45 


9 


15 - 19 


38 


8 


20 - 29 


31 


7 


30 - 39 


32 


7 


40 - 49 


7 


1 


50 + 


14 


3 


Total 


467 


100 



Total number of visits for 352 
families = 5033 

Mean (excl. one-visit only) = 14.3 

Median (excl. one-visit) =9.0 

Half of families had more than five 
visits 



Table 3 

Frequency and Percentage Distribution of Families 
According to Duration of Contact 



Duration of 

Contact 
No. of Months 

1 

2-6 

7-12 
13 - 18 
19 - 23 

Total 



All Families 



No. 



140 
159 
91 
60 
17 

467 



30 
34 
19 
13 
4 

100 



36 percent of families were visited for 
more than 6 months; 17 percent for more 
than a year 



Median = 6.6 months 
visit families) 



(excl. 115 one- 



48 percent of all families visited more 
than once were visited for more than 
6 months 



40 



Table 4 



Frequency and Percentage Distribution of Families 
According to Reason for Termination 



All Families 



R.eason for Termination Ho. 



1 Problem solved 47 24 

2 Temporary absence 6 3 

3 Permanent departure from area 19 10 

4 Family not interested 5 2 

5 Service needed not appropriate 4 2 

6 Long-term contact - little progress 4 2 

7 Other 20 10 

a. Death (4) 

b. Moved to institution (3) 

c. Took job (8) 

d. Became family assistant (5) 

8 Project closing 95 47 

Total 200 100 

ITo explanation 152 

One visit only 115 



Table 5 

Frequency and Percentage Distribution of Families 
According to Stage in Family Life Cycle 





All 


Families 


Family Life Cycle 


ITo. 


% 


1 Single young adults 


14 


3 


2 Very young families 


63 


14 


3 Families with children in grade school 


109 


25 


4 Families with both young children and teenagers 


75 


17 


5 Middle-aged parents with teenaged children at home 


56 


13 


6 Grandparents bringing up young children 


7 


2 


7 Adult families 


30 


7 


8 Elderly families 


86 


19 


Total 


440 


100 


No information 


27 




Total listed on register 


467 
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Table 6 



Frequency and Percentage 


Distribution of 


Families 


According to 


Number in Family 




Number in Family 


All 


Families 




Mo. 


% 


1 


86 


20 


2 


67 


15 


3-4 


118 


28 


5-6 


99 


23 


7-8 


32 


9 


9-10 


17 


4 


11 -:- 


5 


1 


Total 


430 


100 


No information 


37 





Mean 3 . 9 

Median 3.6 



Table 7 



Frequency and Percentage Distribution of Families 
According to Ethnic Group 



Ethnic Group 


All 


Families 




No. 


% 


Puerto Rican 


234 


50 


Other Spanish-speaking 


32 


7 


Black 


170 


36 


White 


27 


6 


Other (Arab, Japanese) 


4 


1 


Total 


467 


100 



Table 8 

Frequency and Percentage Distribution of Families 
According to Residence 

Residence All Families 

No. % 

Wyckoff 112 24 

Gowanus 116 25 

Arec. 239 51 

Total 467 100 
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Table 9 

Frequency and Percentage Distribution of Families 
According to Uelfare Status 

Receive Welfare All Families 



Ho, % 

Yes 220 54 

No 186 _46 

Total 406 100 

No information 61 



Table 10 



Fr equency and Percentage Distribution of Families 
According to Head of Household 



Head of Household 


All 


Families 




No. 


7, 


Male 


221 


51 


Female 


211 


49 


Total 


432 


100 


No information 


35 





Table 11 

Frequency and Percentage Distribution of Families 
According to Employment Status for Male-Headed Households 



Employment Status All Families * 





No. 


% 


Husband employed 


135 


76 


Both husband and wife employed 


16 


9 


Neither employed 


27 


15 


Total 


178 


100 


No male head 


211** 




No information 


43 





42 percent of all families have some member employed. 
25 of the female heads were employed (12 percent). 
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Table 12 

Rank Order Listing of Problems Related to Home Economics 
for 345 Families Visited More Than Once 





Number 


Percent 


Care of apartment 


249 


72 


Shopping 


230 


69 


Food and nutrition 


233 


68 


Sewing 


. 179 


52 


Child care 


179 


52 


Money management 


159 


46 


Clothing 


155 


45 


Surplus foods 


127 


37 



Table 13 

Rank Order Lir ing of Problems: Mot Related to Home Economics 
for ±U5 Families Visited More Than Once 





Number 


Percent 


Health 


255 


74 


Welfare 


198 


57 


Personal or confidential 


168 


49 


Housing 


151 


44 


Employment 


111 


32 


Legal and consumer fraud 


82 


24 


School • ' * 


81 


23 


Language 


78 


22 


Neighborhood 


64 


18 


Isolation or loneliness 


53 


15 



ERiC - 44 
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Table 14 

Comparison of Families Contacted in the First Year of the 
Project with Those Contacted the Second Year According to 
Problem Areas Mentioned at Least Once 



Families First Contacted 



Home Economics 
Related Topics 

Money management 
Shopping 

Food and nutrition 
Surplus foods 
Clothing 
Sewing 

Care of apartment 
Child care 

Other Problem Areas 

School 

Health 

Housing 

Welfare 

Neighborhood 

Legal and consumer fraud 

Employment 

Language 

Isolation or loneliness 
Personal or confidential 



May 1969 
No. 



April 1970 

7, 



101 
143 
131 
78 
97 
106 
150 
109 



57 
166 
102 
130 
42 
60 
72 
57 
36 
105 



(N=215) 

47 
66 
61 
36 
45 
49 
70 
51 



26 
77 
47 
60 
20 
28 
34 
26 
17 
49 



May 1970 - March 1971 

No. %_ 

(N=130) 

45 
72 
78 
38 
45 
56 
76 
54 



58 
95 
102 
49 
58 
73 
99 
70 



24 
89 
49 
68 
22 
22 
39 
21 
17 
63 



18 
68 
38 
52 
17 
17 
30 
16 
13 
48 



Table 15 

Frequency and Percentage Distribution of Families 
According to Problem Typology 



9 

ERIC 



All Families 



21 percent were classified as language problems. 
Almost all of these were visited only once or twice. 

45 



Problem Typology 


No Language 
Problem 


Language 
Problem 


Total 




No. 


% 


No. 


% 


Ho. 


% 


1 


104 


38 


17 


23 


121 


35 


2 


132 


48 


43 


60 


175 


51 


3 


37 


,J4 


12 


17 


49 


14 


Total 


273 


100 


72 


100 


345 


100 


Hot classified 










122* 
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Table 16 

Percentage of Families for Whom Each Problem Area 
was Mentioned at Least Once,, By Problem Typology 



Problem Typology 



Problem Area 

Home economics 
related; 

Money management 
Shopping 

Food and nutrition 
Surplus foods 
Clothing 
Sewing 

Care of apartment 
Child care 

Mean number of topics 

Other Problem Areas 

School 

Health 

Housing 

Welfare 

Neighborhood 

Legal and consumer fraud 

Employment 

Language 

Isolation and loneliness 
Personal and confidential 

Mean number of problems 



(W=121) 



35 
68 
63 
30 
39 
54 
69 
43 

4.0 



12 
49 
26 
31 
10 
10 
26 
13 
5 

28 
2.1 



(N=175) 



51 
70 
71 
42 
46 
53 
74 
58 

4.7 



30 
86 
49 
69 
23 
27 
35 
27 
18 
57 

4.2 



(M=49) 



55 
67 
65 
35 
55 
43 
74 
53 

4.5 



29 
94 
67 
84 
22 
47 
35 
31 
33 
69 

5.1 



Total 
(N=345) 



46 
69 
68 
37 
45 
52 
72 
52 

4.4 



23 

74 

44 

57 

18 

24. 

32 

22 

15 

49 

3.6 
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Table 20 

Frequency and Percentage Distribution of All Families 
With More Than One Visit According to Number of Visits, By Problem Typology 

No. of Visits Problem Typology 









1 




2 


3 




Total 


(4) 






No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. % 


2 - 


14 


105 


87 


100 


57 


18 


37 


223 


65 


45 62 


15 - 


29 


11 


9 


44 


25 


14 


28 


69 


20 


17 24 


30 - 


50 + 


5 


4 


31 


18 


17 


35 


53 


15 


10 14 




Total 


121 


100 


175 


100 


49 


100 


345 


100 


72 100 


Mean 






8.4 


16 


.8 


21. 


2 


14 


.3 


15.3 


Med ian 






5.3 


12.1 


18. 


6 ■ 


9 


.0 


10.8 



Table 21 

Frequency and Percentage Distribution of All Families 
With More Than One Visit According to Duration of Contact, By Problem Typology 



Duration Problem Typology 

No. of Months 1 2 3 Total (4) 







No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


1 - 


6 


83 


69 


81 


46 


13 


26 


177 


52 


27 


37 


7 - 


12 


26 


21 


55 


32 


10 


21 


91 


26 


23 


32 


13 - 


23 


12 


10 


39 


22 


26 


53 


77 


22 


22 


31 




Total 


121 


100 


175 


100 


49 


100 


345 


100 


72 


100 



Meilian 4.9 7.2 13.0 6.3 8.8 
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Table 22 

Number and Percent of Families According to 
Major Service Performed* - May, 1969 - May, 1970 



Teaching 
Personal service 
Expediting 
Moral support and 
counseling 



Number of 
families 

92 
33 
181 

36 



Percent of 
all families 

(N=2SG) 

34 
12 

68 

13 



If service was mentioned for at least one- third of the visits, it was 
counted as major in this tally. 



Table 23 

Frequency and Percentage Distribution of Families According 
to Amount of Teaching - Hay, 1969 - March, 1971 



Families* 

Amount of Teaching No, % 

Equal to or more than any other service 164 45 

Less than other service 90 26 

None mentioned 98 28 

Total 352 100 

it 

Does not include 115 families with one visit only. 
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SECTION III 
STUDIES OF SELECTED SUB-GROUPS OF FAMILIES 



A. SAMPLE FAMILIES 



ERIC 
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SAMPLE FAMILIES 

A sample of 75 families was chosen to illustrate the wide range of situa- 
tions, capacities, and problems of the families contacted by family assistants. 
The sample also illustrates the services given by family assistants, especially 
the greater emphasis on teaching among the families with the smallest problem 
load, and on expediting for those with more problems • 

Basis for Selection of Sample 

This is not a representative sample in a statistical sense. Eor purposes 
of illustration this was not necessary. There is no current area population 
data available to enable us to know whether the total population served (467 
families) was representative of the area population. Nor is it possible to 
determine in what ways it differed. 

The sample was made up of 25 families from each problem-load category. 
Within each category an attempt was made to include some families with a lan- 
guage handicap and some from each ethnic group, each stage of the life cycle, 
and when possible, for each family assistant. In addition, it was considered 
important to select families for whom the most detailed reports had been made. 
This had the effect of including a good many families vjho had been known to 
the project since fairly early in the project history (Table 2). Forty-nine 
percent of the sample were contacted first in the period, May - December, 1969. 
There was never a complete inventory of problems or a diagnostic interview 
but for some families there were 30 or 40 visit reports in addition to family 
information sheets and comments by group workers. The sample families illus- 
trate the generalizations made in connection with the elderly, the prolonged 
service families, and the Spanish-speaking families. They also illustrate the 
kinds of services family assistants found themselves attempting to give. 

Need for Knowledge of Network of Urban Agencies 

The need for knowledge of the vast network of specialized services exist- 
ing in the city is evidenced in the large number of families who needed service 
from one or more agencies, A frequent report from family assistants was that 
families had great difficulty getting appropriate services from the agencies 
supposedly prepared to help them. This was particularly true for those with a 
language handicap as there were rarely Spanish-speaking people on duty at the 
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various public agencies concerned with health, welfare, housing, etc. This is 
a partial explanation for the great amount of time that went into the various 
categories of services classified as expediting. 

The list of agencies which appears with the description of services in 
the previous section of this supplement indicates the variety of agencies 
used. The family assistants and group workers gradually assembled information 
about agencies. Representatives of many of these agencies participated in the 
pre-service training courses for aides and in in-service training. In addition, 
much of the information was assembled through case-by-case experience as family 
assistants and group workers tried to find appropriate sources of help for 
specific families. 

The families classified as Type 3 illustrate Che need for obtaining appro- 
priate help from existing agencies and helping to alleviate pressing problems 
before teaching can even be attempted. Apparently teaching under these circum- 
stances is possible when the family is young and receptive and the family 
assistant is alert to teaching opportunities. However, it is extremely time 
consuming. This insight has implications for the training of aides in future 
projects, for the training of people at the supervisory level, and for the 
amount of time that should be allocated if this kind of work is to be under- 
taken. > 

Comparison of Families of the Three Problem Load Types 

Analysis of .the sample highlights the differences among the three problem 
load categories. The concentration of problems on which the typology is based 
is accompanied by other circumstances, such as dependency, unemployment, and 
female head of household, which go to make life difficult. 

Volume and duration of service, demographic data, and types of service 
received by the sample families are shown in Tables 3 through 13. 

The sample families tended to have more visits and longer total duration 
of contact than averages for all families because they were selected partly on 
the basis of quantity of information available. Comparisons between problem 
types within the sample for frequency of visits and duration therefore reflect 
the selection process as well as the differences between types (Tables 3 and 4). 
We have already seen in the section on typology that Type 3 families averaged 
more visits and longer periods of contact than other families. For all families 
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with more than one visit, the average number of visits increased with the in- 
crease in the problem load in this fashion: 8.4 for Type 1, 16.8 for Type 2, 
21.2 for Type 3 (Table 20, Section II-H) . 

The average duration increased with increasing problem load for the 
sample families as well as for all families. Median duration for all families 
was: Type 1, 4.9 months; Type 2, 7.2 months; and Type 3, 13 months (Table 21, 
Section II-H). For sample families it was longer for all three types as shown 
in Table 4. 

Comparison on the basis of life cycle was also influenced by the selection 
procedure. The sample was selected to overrepresent families with school age 
children and underrepresent elderly families because the elderly families had 
already been studied separately. The sample shows a larger percentage of 
elderly families in Type 3 (20 percent) than in Type 1 (4 percent) (Table 5). 

Residence . The sample included a slightly larger percent of families from 



Wyckoff Gardens and a smaller percent of families from the area than was found 
for all families (Table 6). The multiproblem families tended to live in the 
area more than in either housing project. 

At attempt to include in the sample equal numbers from each ethnic group 
was abandoned. Even so, the sample included almost half the white families. 
Puerto Rican families were somewhat underrepresented. As explained in Section 
II, the important differences affecting service were stage in the life cycle 
and problem load, not ethnic differences except when there was a language 
problem. One-quarter of all the families known to have a language handicap 
were included in the sample (Table 7). 

The number of families receiving welfare increased with increasing problem 
load: 30 percent for Type 1; .52 percent for Type 2; and 76 percent for Type 3 
(Table 8). 

For male-headed households there was a smaller proportion of husbands em- 
ployed among the multiproblem families: 89 percent for Type 1; 56 percent for 
Type 2; 43 percent for Type 3 (Table 9). 

The number of f emale-headed households increased with increasing problem 



load: 24 percent for Type 1; 36 percent for Type 2; and 44 percent for Type 3 
(Table 10). 
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The differences among the problem types according to size of family were 
not great. The average family size was slightly larger for the Type 1 
families, 5.1 compared to 4.6 for Type 3 families (Table 11). 

Services to Sample Families 

The average amount of teaching was greatest for the low-problem families 
(57 percent) and least for the multiprobiera families (19 percent) (Table 1). 
The percent of teaching for each family in this analysis was based on the 
number of visits in which teaching was mentioned divided by the total number 
of visits. Many visits included more than one type of service. 

Teaching was a major service for 68 percent of the Type 1 families and 
for only eight percent of Type 3 (Table 12). Major service means it was 
mentioned as many times as, or more than, any other service. Teaching was 
reported at least once for 84 percent of the Type 1 families; 92 percent of 
the Type 2 families; and 60 percent of the Type 3 families (Table 13), 

Expediting was a major service for 24 percent of Type 1 and for 44 per- 
cent of Type 3. It was mentioned at least once for 60 percent of Type 1 
families and 08 percent of Type 3. Expediting was reported at least once 
for 100 percent of those with a language handicap. 

Moral support also was more common for Type 3. 

The figures for personal service are ambiguous, with Type 2 showing the 
highest percent (20 percent) having it as a major service and Type 3 showing 
a higher percentage for having this type of service at least once. 

Section III-B gives synopses of the situations of the 75 families in the 
sample and the services given by the family assistants. 
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Table 1 

Frequency and Percentage Distribution of Sample Families 
According to Percent of Teaching, By Problem Typology 



Problem Typology 



Percent of 



Total 



(») 



Teaching* 


Mo. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


7» 


No. 


% 


No . % 


0 


1 


4 


2 


8 


6 


24 


9 


12 


3 17 


1 - 24 


1 


4 


1 


4 


11 


44 


13 


17 


1 6 


25 - 49 


6 


24 


11 


44 


7 


28 


24 


32 


9 b'O 


50 - 74 


9 


36 


7 


28 


1 


4 


1.7 


23 


4 22 


75 - 100 


_8 


32 


4. 


16 


0 




12 


16 


1 6 


Total 


25 


100 


25 


100 


25 


100 


75 


100 


18 100 


4 

Number of visits 


in which 


teaching 


was 


mentioned divided by 


total 


number of 



visits . 



Table 2 

Frequency and Percentage Distribution of Sample Families 
According to Period of First Contact , By Problem Typology 



Problem Typology 



Period of 




1 




2 




3 


Total 




First Contact 


No. 


1 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 7o 


May - Sept. 1969 


5 


20 


7 


28 


15 


60 


27 


36 


8 44 


Oct. - Dec. 1969 


1 


4 


4 


16 


5 


20 


10 


13 


3 17 


Jan. - March 1970 


6 


24 


3 


12 


4 


16 


13 


18 : 


2 11 


Apr. - June 1970 


8 


32 


9 


36 


1 


4 


18 


24 


2 11 


July - Sept. 1970 


3 


12 


1 


4 


0 




4 


5 


2 11 


Oct. - Dec. 1970 


1 


4 


1 


4 


0 




2 


3 


0 


Jan- - March 1971 


1 


4 


0 




0 




1 


1 


1 6 


Total 


25 


100 


25 


100 


25 


100 


75 


100 


18 100 



Table 3 

Frequency and Percentage Distribution of Sample Families 
According to Number of Visits, By Problem Typology 
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Problem Typology 



No. 


of Visits 




1 




2 


3 


Total 


(4) 


No. 


7» 


No. 


7o 


No. 7„ 


No. 


% 


No. % 


2 


- 14 


16 


64 


3 


12 


5 20 


24 


32 


5 28 


15 


- 29 


6 


24 


7 


28 


10 40 


23 


31 


7 39 


30 


- 50 + 


3 


12 


15 


60 


10 40 


28 


37 


6 33 




Total 


25 


100 


25 


100 


25 100 


75 


100 


13 100 




Mean 


17 


.0 


34.4 


26.7 


26.0 


24.6 




Median 


12 


.0 


31 


.3 


21.4 
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Table 4 

Frequency and Percentage Distribution of Sample Families 
' 'According to Pur at ion" of Contact'/ By Problem Typology 



Problem Typology 



Duration - 




1 




2 




3 


Total 


(4) 


Wo. of Months 


Ho. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No . % 


1-6 


9 


36 


3 


12 


4 


16 


16 


21 


3 17 


7 - 12 


11 


44 


10 


40 


7 


28 


28 


37 


7 39 


13 - 23 


5 


20 


12 


48 


14 


56 


31 


42 


8 44 


Total 


25 


100 


25 


100 


25 


100 


75 


100 


18 10f 


Median 


O 
O 


.4 


12.2 


13 


.4 


11 


.1 


11.6 



Table 5 



Frequency and Percentage Distribution of Sample Families 
According to Family Life Cycle, By Problem Typology 



Problem Typology 



Family 




1 




2 




3 


Total 




(4) 


Life Cycle 


Ho. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


7o 


No. 


% 


1 


0 




0 




1 


4 


1 


1 


0 




2 


4 


16 


3 


12 


2 


8 


9 


12 


3 


17 


3 


6 


24 


11 


44 


6 


24 


23 


31 


6 


33 


4 


9 


36 


4 


16 


6 


24 


19 


26 


3 


17 


5 


2 


8 


2 


8 


4 


16 


8 


11 


3 


17 


6 


0 




0 




1 


4 


1 


1 


0 




7 


3 


12 


1 


4 


0 




4 


5 


2 


11 


8 


1 


4 


4 


16 


5 


20 


10 


13 


1 


6 


Total 


25 


100 


25 


100 


25 


100 


75 


100 


18 


101 



Table 6 

Frequency and Percentage Pistribution of Sample Families 
According to Residence, By Problem Typology 



Problem Typology 







1 




2 




3 


Total 


(4) 


Residence 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


1 


No. 


% 


Uyckoff 


8 


32 


8 


32 


6 


24 


22 


29 


5 


28 


Gov/anus 


6 


24 


6 


24 


6 


24 


18 


24 


1 


• 6 


Area 


11 


44 


11 


44 


13 


52 


_35 


47 


12 


66 


Total 


25 


100 


25 


100 


25 


100 


75 


100 


18 


100 
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Table 7 

Frequency and Percentage Distribution of Sample Families 
" * ~ " According to "Ethnic Group ,~By "Problem Typology 



Problem Typology 







1 




2 




3 


Total 


(4) 


Ethnic Group 


Wo. 


7a 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 7o 


Puerto ;lican 


10 


40 


9 


36 


10 


40 


29 


39 


15 83 


Other Spanish- 




















speaking 


2 


8 


' 0 




2 


8 


4 


5 


2 11 


Black 


10 


40 


10 


40 


10 


40 


30 


40 


0 


White 


3 


12 


5 


20 


3 


12 


12 


16 


0 


Other (Arab) 


0 




1 


4 


0 




0 




1 6 


Total 


25 


100 


25 


100 


25 


100 


75 


100 


18 100 



Table 8 

Frequency and Percentage Distribution of Sample Families 
According to Welfare Status, By Problem Typology 



Problem Typology 



Receive Welfare 




1 




2 




3 


Total 


(4) 


No. 


. % 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 7= 


No. % 


Yes 


7 


30 


13 


52 


19 


76 


39 53 


11 61 


No 


16 


70 


12 


48 


6 


24 


34 47 


7 39 


Total 


23 


100 


25 


100 


25 


.100 


73 100 


.18 100 



No information 2 



Table 9 

Frequency and Percentage Distribution of Male-Headed 
Households According to Employment Status, By Problem Typology 



Employment Problem Typology 



Status for 


1 




2 




3 


Total 


(4) 


Male Heads 


No. % 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. % 


Husband employed 


15 79 


9 


56 


6 


43 


30 


61 


7 59 


Both husband and 


















wife employed 


2 10.5 


0 




0 




2 


4 


1 8 


Neither employed 


2 10.5 


7 


44 


8 


57 


17 


35 


4 33 


Total 


19 100 


16 


100 


14 


100 


49 


100 


12 100 


No male head 


6* 


9* 




11 




26* 




6 


w 

Two of the female household heads 


were 


employed, one 


from Type 1 


and one fron 
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Table 10 

Frequency and Percentage Distribution of Sample Families 
" "According to Head of Household, By Tfdblem Tyfrdlogy - 



Problem Typology 



Head of 




1 




2 




3 


Total 


(4) 


Household 


No. 


% 


No. 


7o 


No. 


% 


No. 


7o 


Ho, 7o 


Male 


19 


76 


16 


64 


14 


56 


49 


65 


12 67 


Female 


6 


24 


9 


36 


11 


44 


26 


35 


6 33 


Total 


25 


100 


25 


100 


25 


100 . 


75 


100 


10 100 



Table 11 

Frequency and Percentage Distribution of Sample Families 
According to Number in Family, By Problem Typology 

Problem Typology 



Humber in 1 2 3 Total (4) 



Family 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


7o 


No. 


% 


No. % 


1 


1 


4 


4 


16 


4 


16 


9 


12 


0 


2-4 


10 


40 


10 


40 


10 


40 


30 


40 


8 45 


5-8 


11 


44 


9 


36 


8 


32 


20 


37 


C 44 


9 + 


3 


12 


2 


8 


3 


12 


8 


11 


2 11 


Total 


25 


100 


25 


100 


25 


100 


75 


100 


18 100 


llean 


5 


.1 


4 


.4 


4 


.6 


4. 


7 


4.7 
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Table 12 

Frequency and Percentage Distribution of Sample Families 
According- to -Ilajor Service -Performed- Dy. Family A-sslstants , 

By Problem Typology 



Problem Typology 



Major Service 1 2 3 Total £4) 



Performed 


Ho. 


% 


I Jo. 


7= 


Ho. 


% 


Ho. 


% 


Ho. 


% 


Teaching 


17 


60 


15 


60 


2 


O 

u 


34 


45 


6 


33 


Personal service 


1 


4 


5 


20 


2 


r> 
o 


8 


11 


0 




Expediting 


6 


24 


4 


15 


11 


44 


21 


20 


11 


61 


i-Ioral support 


1 


4 


1 


4 


_10 


40 


12 


16 


1 


6 


Total 


25 


100 


25 


100 


25 


100 


75 


100 


18 


100 



Table 13 

Percent of Sample Families for Whom Service was Performed 
At Least Once, By Problem Typology 



Problem Typology 



Service Performed 


1 


2 


3 


Total 


(4) 


at Least Once 


(H=25) 


(11=25) 


(11=25) 


(H=75) 


(H=18 


Teaching 


G4 


92 


60 


79 


33 


Personal service 


20 


40 


48 


39 


28 


Esjpediting 


60 


84 


00 


00 


100 


Moral support 


0 


60 


76 


48 


22 
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SECTION III-B 



THUMBNAIL SKETCHES OF SAI1PLE FAHILIES 

Pase 

Introduction - 

Families v/ith Few Problems 2 

Families with Medium Problem Load • • 6 

liultiproblem Families -* 2 
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THUMBNAIL SKETCHES OF THE SEVENTY-FIVE SAMPLE FAMILIES 

Introduction 

Much of the discussion of community families worked with has been 
limited to statistical analyses. In an attempt to give a more meaningful 
picture of the range of family situations and family assistant activities, 
the following synopses have been compiled. They are based on the 75 
families in the selected sample discussed in Section III-A, and have been 
arranged to show the kinds of families within each of the three problem 
types, the kinds of problems they had, the pattern of contact, and what 
help the family assistant was able to provide • 

They have been disguised but are so typical of many families that the 
disguises may inadvertently lead to false identification. The personal 
problems referred to are problems that the family assistants felt were too 
confidential to reveal and are thought to include marital problems, drug 
addiction, parent-child relationships, and some legal problems. 

For some of the families, the family assistant or group worker made 
comments indicating evidence of L prbgress , and these 0 quotations are included. 
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TKtOlIAIL SKETCHES SAMPLE FAUILIES 

- ..XIAaSIEIEH. .AC . HAVING . FE ;j- . 

(Type 1) 

Elde rly fam ily 

1. Elderly white woman living alone in public housing, Che had a heart 
condition and needed someone to check on her and provide moral support. 
There were only four visits reported over a period of five months and visits 
were discontinued when one of the pair of family assistants who had been 
working with her left the project. This was also about the time of the 
"change of policy" when the decision was made to concentrate on home manage- 
ment and consumer education only. 

Ilea 1 th probl ems 

2. Black mother living in the area, receiving welfare assistance, four 
children. She was pregnant at time of first contact and baby boy was bora 
with a defect requiring treatment. Family assistant visited tx^elve times over 
a period of three months and provided help with decorating, drapes, shopping, 
and care of the children. 

3. Puerto Rican family living in housing project, father employed, five 
children. Mother needed more home economics information but family was also 
plagued with family illnesses. One daughter required surgery twice and 
family assistant helped the. mother find a good bone specialist in Manhattan. 
Teaching was a major service. Visits continued from January, 1970 to the 
close of the project in Ilarch, 1971. 

4. Cuban family with one baby, living in the area, father employed, 
receiving some public assistance. There wasn't enough money to fix the house 
and she needed help with preparing nutritious food and with home management. 
Mother was ill and needed an operation. Family assistant baby-sat so the 
mother could go to the clinic. Sight months, nine visits. 

5. Lame black mother living in public housing, husband employed, one 
child in kindergarten. She needed someone to take her daughter to school.. 
Service started in September, 1969 and continued to the end of the project, 
ilo teaching was mentioned for first half of visits but teaching was done for 
more than a third of the visits after Hay 15, 1970. Nineteen months, 79 
visits . 

"lie feel that we accomplished, because we assisted someone who really 
needed someone to accompany her to various places, someone who would 
help her about the home with matters that she could not accomplish 
due to her handicap. 11 

Hou sing p roblems 

6. Large, black family, living in housing project, eight children and 
grandchildren, father employed. The apartment was overcrowded and the family 
assistant helped file housing application and find separate apartment for the 
daughter and grandchildren. Family assistant also helped with storage and 
money management and decorating. Homemaker said she learned a lot and is 
gettitgmore for her money with the food stamps. Hine months, 25 visits. 
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7. Puerto P.ican family with two preschool children, father employed. 
..._F.ajni.l3/. ..Lived .. in -public- houoi^s-bu t- -wanted -a- -tarrgeE- apartment-;- ■ -Family 

assistaat helped with food stamps and welfare check. Cue of the more recent 
families contacted; no teaching reported- Three months, four visits. 

Employment of mother 

0. Large interracial family with eight children, living in public housing 
receiving supplementary public assistance, father employed. Family needed 
someone to care for children while mother visited her baby in the hospital. 
Uother was very interested in homemaking information and later became a family 
assistant herself. Seven months, 13 visits • 

9. Elack mother living with small child in the area. She needed help 
with the welfare budget and the family assistant brought her food at one point. 
Che also provided recipes for surplus food and helped her learn how to cr.re for 
the baby. Visits continued over a three-month period (ten visits) and were 
discontinued when mother went to work. 

r 

10. Cuban adult homemaker receiving unemployment insurance, living in the 
area with another adult, She needed help with getting welfare and medicaid 
since she was sick and not working. Family assistant also helped with compar- 
ison shopping. Four visits in one month. 

11. Puerto Pvican family living in the area, no children, wife in early 
thirties. Husband employed and family assistant assisted in finding job for 
wife. Family assistant also helped them find an apartment. Homemaker was 
Spanish- speaking and wanted to go to school to learn English. Service con- 
tinued intermittently for nine months with five visits and discontinued when 
the problem was solved (finding apartment and job). 

Co nsumer p r oblem s 

12. Puerto R.ican family living in the housing project, husband employed 
and they also received public assistance; three children. Family assistant 
accompanied her to a store to complain about a stereo set purchased the week 
before. Uoman was Spanish- speaking and needed help in interpreting. Family 
assistant also conducted a food demonstration at her home. Only two visits 
reported with six months between first and last. 

13. Puerto Rican family with five children, living in the area, husband 
employed. The major service was referring to the Department of Consumer. 
Affairs about a problem with a television set and complaint about the TV 
repair man. There was one attempt at teaching after Llay 15. Ten months, 

12 visits. 

Language ha ndicap 

14. Spanish-speaking adult homemaker living in the area with 23-year old 
son. Family assistant's contact with homemaker began when she was having a 
problem with a tenant on welfare who did not pay the r^u_, and family assist- 
ant helped with interpreting. She also gave her leaflets with home economics 
information. Eventually the woman sold her home and moved back to Puerto Hico. 
Four visits reported over a period of three months. 
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15. Puerto n iraa pother :. 7 ith t*.:o cMl/Iron, Living in houciv nrojoct. 

other agencies to interpret, and she also did some teaching. One of the last 
families to be contacted, homemakcr had six visits over a period of two months. 

16.. Spanish-speaking homemaker living in housing project, four children, 
husband employed. Family assistant helped with comparison shopping and home- 
making information and accompanied to the clinic to interpret. She also 
helped her to apply for Blue Cross, Blue Shield and medicaid. Service con- 
tinued for 15 months with 21 visits. 

17. Puerto Rican ramify with language handicap, living in public 
housing, three preschool children, father employed. Family assistant helped 
with homemaking information budgeting, interior decoration, etc. and inter- 
preting. Fifteen months, 39 visits. 

Personal problem 

18. White family with three children living in the area, father employed. 
Mother needed general home economics information and moral support and coun- 
seling in regard to a personal problem. Later she and family assistant planned 
to volunteer at P.S. 3G to teach a sewing class for kids. Eight months/ 12 
visits. Service discontinued when problem was solved. 

"There has come about an increase in her community concern and 
involvement. She attended our demonstrations, is active in the 
Parents Lounge. I got her to attend a few PTA meetings. Home- 
maker is generally more active now than before." 

No special problems mentioned — teaching th e major service 

19. Black family living in housing project, husband employed, six 
children. Family assistant thought one child 1 s feet needed attention but 
mother didn't think so. Teaching was the only service mentioned -- home, 
managemient, sewing, budgeting. Ten months, 21 visits. 

"We were helping Mrs. B. with sewing. She is making some more 
clothing for the children — have also made draperies, etc. 
Also, we X7ere going over her budget with her. She is getting 
along very much better money-wise and chopping, but very hard 
to learn about sewing. Family assistant helps with sewing a 
lot on own time." 

20. Puerto Rican family but language not mentioned as a problem; 
living in housing project, one teenage child, father employed. Teaching home 
management and recipes was the only service mentioned. Contact continued 
intermittently for 17 months with only nine visits reported. Family assist- 
ant commented, "Family gets along well." 
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21. Zlack fcrnily with six children, living in. housing project, husband 
-employed . - Ei^iteen-^ffitrsr-oveTr a "Tyerrod'-of- seven months wttroslrlyt-eaching" - 
budgeting and sewing. 

"Mrs. F. thinks we have helped her a lot with budgeting and comparison 
shopping and also feelr> that she has been able to save money with 
clothing and making of curtains. She is learning better food manage- 
ment and clothes buying. She seems to be very interested and very 
happy about our help." 

22. Black family with four children, living in the area, father employed. 
Family assistant explained about food stamps and taught comparison shopping 
and cooking. Six months, 12 visits. 

"Mrs. S. T s progress is wonderful. She uses and takes advantage of 
suggestions that would be of benefit for her family. Food demon- 
strations with her were a pleasure. Comparison shopping for food 
and clothing also. Took advantage of Food Stamp Program." 

23. Black family with two teenaged children, living in housing project, 
both father and mother employed. Major service was teaching mother to sew 
clothes for her overweight daughter. Eight months, 14 visits. 

Teaching leading to informal work with groups 

24. Large black family living in the area, nine children, father em- 
ployed. Family assistant helped secure medicaid and taught sewing, cooking, 
and helped with shopping for new baby. Food demonstrations conducted in her 
home developed into informal work with groups when neighbors attended. 

Ten months, 26 visits. 

25. Black family, living in the area, three children, father present. 
At time of first contact, child was in hospital and family assistant helped 
file for medicaid. Major service was teaching. An applesauce cake demon- 
stration T*as conducted at her home. Seven months, 18 visits. 
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THUIiBllAIL SKETCHES OF SAMPLE FAMILIES 

~* CIASSIFIED AS HAVING* "A "iffiDIUI-f PRGBLEM LOAD" 

(Type 2) 

Eld erly families 

1. Elderly white man living alone in housing project, confined to 
wheelchair. Heeded someone to shop for him, a service performed regularly 
by the family assistants for first 14 months of project and occasionally 
thereafter. Sixteen months, 59 visits. 

2. Elderly white man, living alone in area, arthritic and can't do for 
himself. Needed more money and help with housekeeping and food. Family 
assistant helped him get money from welfare for clothing, and worked with DAB/ 
(Disabled, Aged, Blind - Division of Social Services) to get him a wheelchair. 
Has trying to find housekeeper and better apartment. Family assistants pro- 
vided personal service shopping, fixing meals, cleaning apartment, doing 
laundry, etc. Sixty-six visits over a period of 15 months; discontined only 
because project was closing. 

"Feels confident somebody cares and very cheerful. Refuses to go 
to foster home. Hopes to get a better apartment soon. Ue have 
been able to get most of the things needed and give courage. DAB 
worked with family assistant and Mr. . . . has improved in many 
ways. (Can now get to corner store by self with aid of wheelchair.) 
May be moving to Senior Citizens apartment with elevator." 
"Family assistant also got him donated TV." 

3. Elderly white man living alone in public housing, crippled and needed 
someone to shop for him and show him proper diet. Family assistants provided 
this service until his sister came to live with him, and they were no longer 
needed. Five months, nine visits.. 

Teaching the elderly 

4. Elderly black man living alone in public housing; lame and needed 
assistance with shopping and care of apartment. Family assistant offered 
moral support and personal service but also attempted a great deal of teach- 
ing. He gained confidence in the family assistant and later she learned that 
he was worried because his son was a dope addict. Service was discontinued 
when project closed but family assistant found him a housekeeper before she 
left. Ten months, 36 visits. 

"He is trying to learn everything I could teach. He is talcing a 
lot of time to do most things but he is trying to have clean and 
pretty apartment. He is eating better meals, which we call 
balanced meals. He told me he learned a lot from me. But he is 
still putting too much \7ater when he cooks. He used to cook this 
'. way for a long time. I think it is not so easy to change every- 
thing right away. He knows how to catch sales now and when I ask 
him to be ready with list of groceries, he looks at advertise- 
ments in paper first. Also discusses menus. Even crashing own clothes 
is- a big thing for him, because he washed without his neighbor's help. 
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I told him about my training. Of course he felt a little bad and 

- — — --aslced-Kie -feo- ftnd- a- ■homemafcer--if--tc-±s-po8»ifel , <^r- - He- told- me--whe-n* 

he had some homemakers they did not treat him so nice and try to 
to take some things from him. He is a little afraid to have a 
homemaker but I think rAl of them aren't trying to take something 
from him. I told him about it. But he has had a hard life, it is 
hard for him to trust people, I asked him how did I work for him? 
He says he knows I am not trying to take anythins from him." 

Health problems 

5. White mother with asthmatic son, living in public housing project in 
small apartment next to incinerator, receiving public assistance. The fumes 
from incinerator were affecting the son's health and family assistant helped 
family get a larger apartment in the project in a different location,. She 
also advised on a school problem with che son. Expediting and moral support 
were the major services for r.he first ten visits; teaching began about the 
time of the May change in policy. Sixteen months, 32 visits. 

6. Puerto Rican adult family receiving pension, living in area. Health 
a major problem and family assistant provided help with shopping, care of 
apartment and laundry. Thirty-one visits over period of ten months, discon- 
tinued at close of project. 

7. Puerto Rican family with four children, living in area. Husband 
employed and family also received welfare assistance. Family assistant 
accompanied to clinic to interpret and to Family Court. She also got baby- 
sitter when mother had to go to hospital. Teaching was a major service 
mostly cooking and shopping. Thirteen visits over a period of nine months; 
discontinued at close of project. 

8. Black family living in housing project with five children. Husband 
employed but also receiving public assistance. Mother diabetic and pregnant 
at time of first contact and she needed a baby-sitter to keep her clinic 
appointments. Family assistant also provided information abouf: medicaid and 
food stamps. After baby was born (and after May 15) teaching was major 
service performed. Baby was ill and had to go to hospiv^l later and family 
assistant helped in this emergency. Still later, mother applied to nursing 
school and was waiting to get in. Visits discontinued when project closed. 
Fifteen months, 31 visits. 

Education and school problems 

9. PuGa i.o Rican family living in housing project, six children, husband 
employed; also receiving welfare assistance. Family assistant helped with 
sewing, cooking, and surplus foods, and offered moral support to the mother 
who "worries too much." Mother was pregnant at time of first contact. Later 
she had a problv.:i with child in school and family assistant accompanied her 
to school to se:» the teacher since mother "speaks Spanish more than English." 
ITine months, 23 visits. 

"She told me she stopped putting too much oil in her beans and 
started putting more meat. She was thinking before I used to visit 
her if her children are not hungry, they are eating well. But she is 
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understanding v.axr food is important for growth and health for her 

f 3inilx> Learning £a_a. jxew...thitig..j;x5.-her -she- is- -really- -trying-. 

She is learning how to do things by herself. 11 

10. Black mother with three children, living in the area, receiving 
public assistance. Needed help with housekeeping and care of apartment* 
teaching (mostly food demonstrations and sewing), expediting, and moral support 
were the major services. Homemaker was interested in getting a job and in 
getting further education. Sixty- one visits over a period of 20 months; dis- 
continued only when project closed. 

!, Homemaker is becoming very active in community. Family assistant 
helped the homemaker to become more independent; she is learning to 
manage on her own success and accomplishment. Family assistant 
helped her get a job at a preschool and also getting into college 
in a program of early childhood development. 11 

Family crises 

11. Black family with three children, living in housing project- Family 
assistant helped husband find job; later he was laid off for two weeks. 
Family assistant assisted the mother to care for new baby, and then helped her 
to find a baby-sitter when the wife got a job. IJhen one of the children was 
hit by a nar the family assistant was called in to help in this emergency. 
Sixteen months, 23 visits. 

,! She would like to get a job closer to home so she can be with 
children more and help with their homework. They now get food 
stamps, The> are doing very good row and father seems to be 
much closer to his family since most of their problems are 
solved. This family have learned to understand and cope with 
everyday living and not just shop at corner store; they get 
medical care for children, attend community affairs, and shop 
more wisely. The children are registered for camp; both hus- 
band and wife have jobs and the,, h • re learned to use clinics and 
the community center. 1 ' 

12. Black mother with six children, rece # ving .welfare assistance, living, 
in housing project Wxth grandmother and father. Family assistant helped the 
family with funeral arrangements for the grandfather, They needed moral 
support and help with home management. On the eighth visit, family assistant 
reported that "she. has done wonderful in home and children. 11 Fourteen months, 
30 visits. 

"When association began, homemaker was very untidy and seemingly 
lacked interest in her home and children. She felt handier ped 
by very little money in the budget. Family assistants helped home- 
maker find money- saving ideas for decorating and clothing plus 
tips on dealing with her children. Homemaker has painted and re- 
decorated her apartment, rearranging her furniture to allow more 
space; homemaker is very pleased and surprised that she was able 
to do some of the things she previously considered impossible- 
Her attitude is now much more positive and optimistic. 11 
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13. Black family living in housing project, five children, f atlie • 
employed and also . Ijeeded^el^.with home manage- 
ment and food and nutrition. Later family assistant helped family manage 
while mother was in the hospital. Visits continued from beginning of project 
to the end. Twenty-one months > 61 visits. 

ft !7e did s "omplish a more realistic budget and we also helped 
homemaker to organize her household. We also helped her buy 
furniture for her children." 

Housing problems 

14. Black family living in the area, three children, father employed. 
Heeded to stretch income but not eligible for supplementary welfare. Landlord 
tried to raise rent and gave the family a dispossess. Family assistant helped 
with this problem but the family had to pay increased rent because husband 1 s 
job income was too high. There were also health and personal problems and the 
family assistant offered moral support end she taught comparison shopping and 
sewing. However, at one visit, the family assistant stated, "Homemaker has 
too many personal problems to be concerned with, drapes at this time. 11 Ten 
months, 19 visits. 

15. White mother with two children, living in the area a jtlier employed . 
Family assistant taught homemaking information and comparison shopping and 
gave help with personal problems . ■ She needed apartment and finally moved out 
of the area, after being evicted several times. 7c?.mily assistant ref^rre^ 
the case to Leg?.l Services and eviction was delayed until she found apartment 
out of area. Four months, 11 visits. 

16. Puerto Rican mother with six children, living in area, receiving 
public assistance. Major problem was housing. Their apartment was in very 
bad condition (rats, no ^eat, etc.) and the landlord tried to raise the rent. 
Welfare would act pay the increase because the apartment was too bad. Family 
assistant helped get. landlord to fix apartment and lower rent. The Mayor's 
Task Force and Housing Authority and Board of Health were referred to for 
help with the housing problem (The children were all sick, also.) The 
family assistant later offet^d help with fixing furniture nd drapes for 
apartment. Visits were discontinued at the close of the project. Ten months, 
36 is its. 

17. Puerto Rican mother living i.i area with two preschool children, 
receiving welfare assistance. Family needed housing and ' : : jrni -ure and the 
family assistant found apartment for them and helped mother £^t furniture. 
Mother also needed housekeeper while she was in the hospital having a baby. 
She wanted to learn about shopping and sewing and especially needed nutrition 
information. Visits continued for more than a year (41 visits) and teaching 
was a major service throughout. 

18. Puerto Rican family, living in the area, seven children, housing 
conditions xevy bad (three rooms, eight people and no heat). Children 
needed clothing. There was also a personal legal problem. Mother didn't 
speak English and faiuily assistant helped with those problems as interpreter 
and advoca:e. Homemaker v/anted te learn to sew and family assistant en- 
couraged attendance at workshop, rnd also ta-.ght shopping, cooking, and 
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helped with storage problems. Visits were continued for a period of 11 months 
(24 visits) and were discontinued when family moved out of area and left no 
forwarding address. 

Very ycunfl mothers 

19. Young black woman living alone in the area. At time of fir^t con- 
tact she had lost job and x*as unemployed and family assistant referred her to 
agencies for a job. Ho teaching was done until after May 15 but family assis- 
tant got her to register to vote. Visits were discontinued for a brief 
period, then she became pregnant and family assistant helped her prepare for. 
the new baby. After baby was born, family assistant taught her how to care 
for baby and helped her with budgeting and learning to cook. At close of 
project, she was looking for a baby-sitter so she could go back to work. 
Sixteen months , 47 visits. 

20. Very young girl (15) recently arrived from Puerto Lico and did\i r t 
speak English. At time of first contact, she was pregnant, her husband had 
left, and she was looking for a job. The first ten visits, the family assis- 
tant helped with these problems and teaching was not reported until about the 
time of the change in policy. Husband was employed and he returned home 
later. After baby was born, family assistant helped with home management 
nroblems, cooking, and caring for new baby. Eleven months, 10 visits. 

Money management and welfare problems 

21. Black mother with two children, living in housing project, receiving 
welfare assistance ; Cne daughter lived with grandmother in the south and 
mother wanted help in getting her up north to live with her. The mother had 

a health problem but when she recovered she wanted to get a job. The family 
assistant provided moral support and taught sewing and comparison shopping 
and budgeting. - Eight months, 18 visits. 

r, She told me she would be careful to choose good quality things. 
I think she learns frow to read labels and to make slipcovers. 
She does comparison shopping and makes a shopping list. She 
learned to make her budget every month and has small savings account 
^ . at bank now. She is doing very well. I am sure she will.be able to 
take care of herself." 

22. Puerto Rican family with two children, living in housing project. 
Not enough money; needed welfare, medicaid and food stamps but was turned 
down for medicaid. Homemaker wanted to be foster parent to help with finances. 
Visits began after May 15 and teaching — food demonstrations, comparison 
shopping, etc. — was the major service. Nine months, 33 visits; discontinued 
when the project closed. 

23. Black mother living in housing project with three children. Husband 
was not supporting her and she had very little money and needed total assis- 
tance, not just supplementary. Family assistant helped her get this and went 
to court with her to help her get alimony. Family assistant also taught 
sewing, care of apartment, and gave cooking demonstrations. Visits discon- 
tinued at close of project when problem was solved. 

"Homemaker now has a regular income where before^it was just a 
sometime thing." 
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Americanization 

24. Family from Middle East, living in housing project, six children, 
father employed. Needed help with adjusting to American customs, and family 
assistant also helped with health and housekeeping problems. Housing for the 
husband's mother and sister was a major problem and later there appeared to 
be marital problems. Family assistant helped them apply for medicaid, supple- 
mentary assistance, and surplus food, and encouraged mother to attend prenatal 
clinic. This family and various sisters and brothers accounted for four of 
the families helped by this team of family assistants. Visits were begun soon 
after the project opened and continued to the end of the project. Twenty-one 
months, 64 visits. 

25. Family living in the area, recently arrived from Puerto Rico, in 
search of a better life. n They couldn't find it." Two teenagers, father 
employed but later lost job due to head injury. Mother didn 1 t understand 
English and couldn't read or write. She needed help with shopping and learn- 
ing about subways. Family assistant helped her get welfare and medicaid and 
accompanied her to doctor appointments to interpret. Family assistant also 
helped them find a bigger apartment 3 and the wife got a job later. This is a 
good example of a family where expediting was the only service mentioned until 
the change in policy (24 visits) and then family assistant did do quite a bit 
of teaching--- comparison shopping 3 cooking, and household management. The 
last problem encountered was an economic problem with the mother-in-law who 
recently returned from Puerto Rico. She was 82 years old. Family assistant 
accompanied homemaker to Social Services and had mother-in-law included in 
welfare budget and also secured medicare for her. Eighteen months, 51 visits. 

"She has become a bit more confident learning to use subways and 
shop in supermarkets, and to go to welfare and clinic alone. She 
has progressed. She makes use of food recipes, asks more questions, 
and seems more willing to seek assistance in anything that she needs 
from me. She trusts me enough to call me on the phone and she does 
not hesitate to confide in me. She has voiced gratefulness for my 
assistance. With tay help she keeps a neater apartment and at least 
does not have to worry about that. She is more food-purchase 
conscious and adheres to doctor's appointments." 



THUMBNAIL SKETCHES OF SAMPLE FAMILIES 
CLASSIFIED AS MULTIPROBLEM 
(Type 3) 



Elderly families 

1. Black elderly woman living alone in housing project. She was a 
former mental patient and family assistants were a little afraid at first but 
Icnex7 she needed their help badly. They provided personal service, taking her 
to the clinic and shopping, and served as companions to cheer her up. They 
tried to encourage use of the Consumers Club and Senior Citizens but she was 
unable to get out much. About midway in their contact with her, family 
assistants were able to get a housekeeper for her but continued to visit her 
periodically until she died about six months before the project closed. 
Seventeen months, 53 visits. 

2. Elderly white family living in public housing. Wife had a nervous 
breakdown and husband didn't want her left alone. They needed medicaid and 
someone to shop for them. At the last recorded visit the husband had fallen 
and was in the hospital. There was an attempt at teaching, especially care 
of the apartment. Eleven visits over a period of 11 months. 

3. Black elderly woman living alone in the area. She was mentally 
disturbed and was^ unable to handle financial affairs. She took to wandering 
the street and when Social Services couldn't locate her, her checks were 
returned to the welfare office. Family assistant provided moral support 
throughout,, and helped her get back, on welfare and found a place for her to 
stay; but she was finally discovered spending the night in a parked truck. 

A relative had her placed in a mental institution in upstate New York and 
service was discontinued. Thirteen months, 18 visits. 

4. Elderly black family living in housing project. Wife was bedridden 
with severe burns and she needed a housekeeper. Family assistant found 
housekeeper for them and gave housekeeper information about shopping and 
caring for ill woman. Wife died after about three months, and family assis- 
tant continued to visit husband to offer companionship and help with shopping, 
etc. Husband was unable to sign name and family assistant had to intervene 

at one point because of a problem with a check from DAB (Disabled, Aged, and 
Blind - a Division of Social Services) for the housekeeper. Visits continued 
until the end of the project. Fourteen months, 39 visits* 

5. Elderly Puerto Rican woman sharing expenses and apartment in the area 
with an elderly man who required extensive hospitalization. Neither of them 
spoke English well and family assistant's major function was explaining the 
welfare system and medicare. The woman did not understand the welfare cuts. 
They also needed an apartment with no stairs. No teaching attempted and 
visits wfcre discqntinued at the time of the policy change in May. Eight 
months, 19 visits. 

"Most elderly people are accustomed to their ways. Cannot be 
changed * Others will not go for surplus food, are used to their 
own food. Especially Puerto Ricans will continue buying their own . 
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food even though they may use surplus but will not change their 
ways* 11 

6. Elderly black family bringing up a five year old great-grandchild, 
living in the area in deplorable housing conditions. The apartment v;as 
dilapidated and cold, the grandson had asthma and the grandparents had 
arthritis and heart trouble. The family assistant provided personal service 
for the grandmother, shopped for thein, and kept trying to find them decent 
housing. After many months, the group worker contacted Project Rescue, and 
the apartment was fixed somewhat at least the. holes were patched. Family 
assistant counseled the family about the child, who needed psychiatric care, 
and visited the school for them. The grandmother had a stroke and died just 
before the project closed, and family assistant worried that the grandfather 
was drinking too much and was unable to care for the child properly. 

"Homemaker stated family assistant had helped them in many ways 
took the grandchild to the clinic and then to hospital with double 
pneumonia. Helped them get their check twice and went shopping 
for them. Personal service for the grandmother combing hair, 
etc. Morale is improved a little." 

Later, the grandfather was quoted as saying, "I can never explain or tell 
how you have helped me, especially when my wife was so sick, and I am sorry 
to have you go. 11 Nineteen months, 51 visits. 

Health problems 

7. Puerto Rican family "iving in housing project, receiving public 
assistance. Both parents handicapped and husband unable to work although an 
attempt was made to get a newsstand for him. There was a great deal. of 
conflict in the family over the discipline of the four children and eventually 
it reached the point where the wife filed for divorce* The family needed a 
housekeeper and one was located with family assistant help, but conflict 
developed there, also, over the housekeeper's duties. This was one of the 
first families contacted and the family assistants attempted some teaching 
and tried to get the household organized, but found the problems were almost 
insurmountable and visits were discontinued. Eight months, 18 visits. 

8. Cuban family with five children, living in the area, receiving public 
assistance. Father was unable to work because of an injury received on the 
job. Mother's health also was poor and their apartment was overcrowded with 
daughter and children living there, too. Landlord asked them to vacate and 
family assistant helped them find a large apartment out of the area; daughter 
and children are no longer living X7ith them. Mother was to have surgery 
later. Other problems involved welfare and Family Court. There was some 
teaching of household skills after the policy change in I^Iay but the major 
services were expediting and interpreting for the family who did not speak 
English well. Visits discontinued at close of project. Fourteen months, 

29 visits. 

9. TJhite mother of European descent, living in housing project with 
three teenaged daughters. She was an invalid in a wheelchair, and family 
assistant helped get a housekeeper for her but Social Services wouldn't let 
her stay because they said the grown daughters should help. Some attempt was 
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made at teaching after the Hay policy change comparison shopping, and food 
and nutrition but the major services were helping with shopping and with 
welfare problems, and counseling and providing moral support. The mother had 
one daughter who had been in and out of mental institutions and was a constant 
worry to her because of the company she kept. Later another daughter came 
home with a nexz baby. Service continued for 16 months with 39 visits and was 
discontinued when the project was drawing to a close and the family assistant 
felt the mother could get along on her own. 



"Homemaker said this is the only project that had ever promised 
to help her and really did. She says that she wish that the program 
would go back as it started out. She says she has heard lots of 
comments how the family assistants had done so much good in going to 
different agencies and also hospitals to give aid and encourage 
families. 11 



Druft problems 

10. Puerto Rican mother with three teenaged children living in the area. 
The major problems discussed were a school problem with the son, and the need 
for better money management, but it was revealed later that the mother was a 
drug addict. Other agencies had tried to help her to no avail. Family 
assistant tried to get her to attend rehabilitation clinic and provided moral •* 
support. Family also had a handicapped brother who needed to find a special 
training school and a job. There was an attempt at teaching after the May 
policy change, but visits xtfere discontinued when it appeared that they could 
not help her. Fourteen months, 36 visits. 

11. Puerto Rican mother with thrge teenaged children living in the area. 



was afraid to have him around. The worry affected her health. Housing 
became a problem when the landlord asked her to vacate the apartment. Family 
assistant's help consisted entirely of expediting (both in interpreting and 
intervention) and moral support for more than 20 visits, but after the May 
policy change there was some attempt at teaching comparison shopping and other 
homemaking skills. Family assistant tried to encourage her to attend work- 
shops. Visits were discontinued when the project closed. Nineteen months, 
34 visits. 

Housing problems 

12, Large Puerto Rican family living in the area, husband not employed, 
receiving welfare assistance. They x*ere given eviction notice and the housing 
projects had no apartments large enough for a family with nine children. 
Family assistant attempted to find apartment for them but when they couldn't 
solve the housing problem, the family decided to go back to Puerto Rico and 
service was discontinued. Three months, 10 visits. 

13. Black family x;.tth four children, living in the area, receiving welfare 
assistance. Husband was employed until he had to enter the VA hospital. Hous- 
ing conditions were very bad and case was referred to DARE Xvrith no results to 
date. Mother had to work and there x?as reference to a child care problem. 
Pattern of contact in this case was intermittent — one visit in late 1969, 
then no more until June, 1970 when visits continued until the close of the 
project. Fifteen months, 12 visits. 



Mother needed lots of moral 




addict and she 
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14. Large Puerto Rican family with eight children, living in the area, 
receiving welfare assistance, father not employed, didn't speak English. 
Housing conditions were very bad — rats, etc. Family was given a dispossess 
but eventually signed a lease on the same apartment and rent was raised. 
Family assistant's efforts to help this family consisted entirely of trying 
to alleviate the housing situation but she found it impossible to find hous- 
ing for such a large family. Ten months, 27 visits. 

Employment of mother 

. 15. Large black family living in the area, husband employed, receiving 
supplementary assistance. Nine children some may have been foster children. 
At time of contact, son had run away from home and family assistant offered 
encouragement and moral support. Cn one visit teaching food and nutrition 
and care of apartment x;as mentioned, and the mother was able to get shoes for 
the family. There were eight visits over a period of three months and service 
was discontinued when homemaker got a job in another project. However, she 
dropped out soon after training because of overwhelming personal problems. 
Shortly before the project eloped, a short circuit caused a fire in her apart- 
ment and the family lost a great deal of furniture and clothing. The project 
helped them get additional assistance from welfare. 

Lesal problems 

16. Puerto Rican family living in the area with three teenaged children, 

husband employed. The main problem discussed x*as one with medicaid. The 

family was overcharged for medical expenses and medicaid refused to pay the 
hospital nurgery bill because the husband had a fairly good salary. Later ■ 
there \iau a personal problem involving the father and a, teenaged girl, and 
the case was referred to Legal Services, Six months, lo visits. 

17. Puerto Rican family with- four children living in public housing, 
receiving welfare assistance, and father was no longer living with the family. 
There were personal problems with the son and Family Court, and with the 
husband and child support. Homemaker did not speak English and family assis- 
tant helped with interpreting and offered moral support, and she also did 
quite a bit of teaching of homemaking skills. Visits discontinued only when 
project closed. Seventeen months , 16 visits. 

Very young families 

18. Very young Puerto Rican family x*ith one baby girl, living in the 
area. Wife was pregnant at time of first contact and husband, \*ho had 
recently returned from Vietnam, was temporarily disabled. Family received 
VA benefits and also needed welfare assistance, which the family assistant 
helped obtain for them* Housing conditions were bad and the family assistant 
assisted theim in finding an apartment. She was also able to help the husband 
find a job. After the baby arrived, the family assistant taught care of the 
new baby and other household skills. Twenty-six visits reported over a period 
of more than a year. 

19. A very jroung black mother with three preschool children, living in 
housing project, father away in < the service. Received welfare assistance 
along with allotment from her husband. She felt unable to cope with her many 
problems and was very depressed and discouraged. Family assistants xrere a 
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source of moral support for her and referred her to a Trouble Shooting Clinic 
for group therapy, and to Planned Parenthood. They were able to help her 
in organizing her household and ivi teaching other homemaking skills- liother 
felt family assistants helped her a lot and was sad when service had to be 
discontinued because she moved out of the project area to another housing 
project. Seven months, 16 visits. 

Teaching done alonft with help for other more urgent problems 

20. Black family living in housing project, husband employed, five 
children- Mother had a new baby after 14 years and was very fearful about 
caring for him, and the baby needed an operation. There was also a problem 
with an older child, and other personal problems, such as a legal difficulty 
with an older son in the army, which was referred to Legal Services. Lack of 
money was a continual worry. Family assistants provided help with the per- 
sonal problems and lots of moral support as well as teaching household skills. 
At one point, there was a death in the family and family assistants helped 
with funeral arrangements. Twenty- two months, 35 visits. 

21. Black mother living in housing project, receiving welfare assistance, 
bringing up six children alone. She needed clothing for the children and 
furniture, and the family assistants helped obtain this through the Salvation 
Army and St. Vincent de Paul. She needed lots of moral support and family 
assistants were able to provide this as well as teach a great deal about 
household management and care of the children. Visits were discontinued when 
family assistants felt much progress had been made. A family assistant made 
comment that as far as she was concerned, the success with this homemaker was 
sufficient to call the project a success. Sixteen months, 37 visits. 

!, Homemaker has made progress and she would be the first to admit 
this. Since we started to work with her she has joined the neigh- 
borhood church, she has also joined the choir and the children 
are in Sunday School. She was having marriage problems when we 
started working with her". ,e She needed moral support and we really 
feel that we were able to improve her condition. She joined the 
church and we got clothing for the entire family along with furn- 
ishings. 11 

Mental health problems 

22. Young white woman xri.th three children, living in housing project, 
receiving welFare assis'tanceT She was extremely disturbed, with personal 
psychiatric and marital problems, and managed her income poorly. Family 
assistants provided reassurance and moral support. The major accomplishment 
was a divorce processed by Legal Services. Little teaching was mentioned at 
first but after the May policy change, family assistants taught cooking, 
comparison shopping, budgeting, an4 care of the apartment. Visits continued 
from the summer of 1969 until the close of the project. Twenty-one months, 
52 visits. 

23. Nineteen year old girl, not married, living in the housing project 
with her mother who was one of the other families visited by this family 
assistant. She had been in and out of mental institutions and the family 
assistant tried to counsel her and encourage her tp attend the After Care 
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Center. She also helped {jet welfare assistance for her. Service was discon- 
tinued when she returned to a mental institution. Five months, 7 visits. 

Problems with children 

24. Mother from Dominican Republic, living in the area, didn't speak 
English. One teenaged son at home.; four of the mother's adult daughters with 
many problems were also visited separately by the family assistants. One of 
the major problems was with the truant son who refused to cooperate with the 
probation officer. This involved many visits to court, with the family assis- 
tant serving as interpreter. She was iiistrumental in having the boy placed in 
one of the better schools for delinquent boys. Tb • a there was difficulty 
about the mother going to visit him. Mother's health was a continual problem 
and there was a legal difficulty about a car accident in which she was Injured 
several years before. Visits were begun at the beginning of the project and 
continued for one year when the case was closed because there was no evidence 
of progress. However, in March, just before the closing of the project, 
homemaker asked for help again when the case involving the claim for injuries 
cane up for a aearing. Major services were expediting, counseling, and moral 
support, with no teaching mentioned. Twelve months, 29 visits. 

n Family assistant v/as able to help homemaker realize that her son 
had psychological problems which contributed to his rebelliousness 
and inability to function at school. Working with son's probation 
officer, family assistant helped mother arrange for son's admit- 
tance to Lincoln Hall Boys' Center. u 

25. Black family with three children, living in housing project, husband 
employed. At first contact, the problem was with a mentally retarded des- 
tructive five-year old child who needed institutional care. After child was 
placed in institution, mother wanted to find job to supplement husband's 
income. There was also a housing problem. Morale in the family was very low, 
husband was nervous and had to go to hospital, but returned to work later. 
Expediting and moral support were the major services but there appeared to be 
some teaching. Eleven months, 25 visits. 

"Family said morale had been improved. Family more relaxed since 
retarded child has been placed in institution. She is really 
trying to improve the appearance of the apartment. She has always 
taken a great interest in her children and their health. Her son 
is coming home for Christmas vacation; he is in the hospital for 
mental retardation." 
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ELDERLY PERSONS SERVED BY THE CORNELL- GEO PROJECT IN SOUTH BROOKLYN: 



A POPULATION SUB -SAMPLE WITH UNIQUE SERVICE NEEDS 



Summary 



Service to the elderly was disproportionately time-consuming and included 
very little of the home management or consumer education which were the major 
purposes of the project. 

The combined effect of the typical problems of this group, the dearth of 
resources, the compassion of the family assistants, and the willingness of 
the elderly to receive the family assistants' attention together called for 
careful review of the project's role in relation to elderly persons and train- 
ing appropriate to the role. 

Elderly persons comprised 19 percent of all families served by the project. 
In comparison with others served, the elderly were more heavily concentrated 
in Wycknff Gardens, where, 153 units were reserved for them and the community 
space v:as occupied by a Senior Citizen Center. 

Sixteen percent of the elderly were white, compared with four percent 
for others, and 48 percent were of Puerto Rican or other. Spanish-speaking 
origins, compared to 59 percent for other age groups. Twenty- five percent were 
classified as having a problem in using English. 

The elderly were almost entirely dependent on transfer income, i.e., 
public assistance, social security, pensions, and help from relatives. Most 
lived alone or with other elderly persons though a few were bringing up 
grandchildren. 

The great amount of time spent with elderly homemakers is reflected in 
the duration and number of contacts. Forty- three percent .received ten visits 
or more, compared with 34 percent in other age groups. Twenty-four percent 
received visits for 13 to 23 months compared to. 15 percent in other age 
groups. Service to 33 percent of tha total x*as terminated only because the 
project was ending. 

The number of problems reported put 21 percent of the elderly into the 
multiproblem category, compared to 12 percent of other families. By far the 
most frequent problem was health; next were welfare or social security, 
isolation or loneliness; and housing. 
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Personal service (housework, shopping) was far more frequent than any 
o'ther kind of help, even when all kinds of expediting (help in use of 
resources) were combined. Though teaching was attempted at least once with 
35 of the families, it was mentioned four times or more in only 11 cases. 
This pattern persisted even after May, 1970, the date of the major policy 
shift away from expediting toward more emphasis on teaching efforts. 

Available data ab.out problems and services to the elderly were put 
together twice during the project as a possible aid to decision-making about 

future service and appropriate training or inservice training for whatever . 

j 

service was agreed upon. As far as the research staff knows, the reports 
were never used for this purpose. Some inservice training time was devoted 
to learning how to obtain the services of housekeepers through the Department 
of Social Services, and to obtaining medicaid and medicare. 

Discussion of training a group of 'elderly family assistants especially 
to work with elderly persons was dropped because of other project consider- 
ations, .o 
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ELDERLY PERSONS SERVED BY THE CORNELL- OEO PROJECT IK SOUTH BROCIvLM: 
A POPULATION SUB -SAMPLE WITH UNIQUE SERVICE NEEDS 

Introductio n 

Senior citizens comprise 15 percent of the population of South Brooklyn 
and made up J 9 percent of the frmili^s rejeiving service from the Cornell- OEO 
project while it was in operation* 

The severity of the problems of the elderly and the time- consuming 
nature of the help they need xacMe service : T or this group a community problem 
of considerable consequence , It is not one of the big, visible problems 
usually mentioned at meetings of local residents, however. 

Uork with the elderly has absorbed a substantial amount of time in the 
form of service of a type not originally pictured as appropriate for the 
project, but clearly needed. Most of the work has been noneducational . It 
has included many personal services needed because of physical disability, 
morale building needed because of isolation and tearfulness, and much help 
and encouragement in the use of community resources-^ 

It is clear that the problems confronting the low-income urban elderly 
and their capability for dealing with these matters have presented the family 
assistant with a challenge different from that she met with families in other 
stages of the life cycle. 

Demographic Data 

The elderly group included 93 adults contacted by the project in the 
period May, 1969 to March, 1971. Exact ages are not known, but most were 
well over sixty. Two severely handicapped middle-aged adults were included 
because of the similarity of their life styles and needs for service. 

Elderly persons known to the project were studied as a subpopulation 
twice. The first study included 41 served between May, 1969 and February, 

1970. The second study included 38 elderly with whom work started between 
February 1 and December 1, 1970. There was very little difference in work 
with the two grcups, although in May, 1970 there had been a majo£ shift in 
policy toward more emphasis on educational efforts. Fourteen additional 
elderly persons were identified and/or added in December, 1970 and January, 

1971. Included in this group x;ere seven elderly persons bringing up young 
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grandchildren. They had previously beer, treated in our analysis as a 
separate category. Ttu* pro°ent review includes all elderly persons Icnov7n 
to the project and makes comparisons with the total population served frcr, 
liay, 1969 tc March, 1971. 

residence 

Forty percent of the elderly persons served by the project lived in 
Uyckoff Cardens (Table 1). Uyckoff is a fairly r.eu project with 153 of its 
52.7 units reserved for senior citizens. (Twenty-four percent of the elderly 
families were contacted with 20 percent receiving continued service.) 
Gowanus has no unics specifically for senior citizens. The staff of the 
Red-HooloGowanus Health Center estimates that 15 percent of the 160,000 
population of the Rcd-Hoolc-Gowanus health district are over sixty-five and 
that the percentage will increase as the full impact of New York State 
Mental Hygiene Department policy is felt. (Senile patients not requiring 
hospital care are being returned to the community.) 

Ethnic Origin 

Ethnic origin was similar to that of others served by the project 
except that the percentage of whites is 'more than twice as high for the 
elderly as for the total group (Table 2) , and the percent of Puerto Ricans 
lower. Twenty- five percent had enough trouble with English to be considered 
language problems. 

Source and Amount of Income 

The most frequent source of income was public assistance from the Jity 
Department of Social Services. In other cases a member of the family was 
employed, grown children provided support, the elderly person received a 
social security payment, or a widow's pension. For some, the source of 
income x?as unknown.* All through the Family Visit Reports there were 
details indicating severe poverty, and in only one or two instances was 
there any prospect of increasing income from employment. Among elderly 
families a higher percent received public assistance than among the group of 
families visited as a whole (Table 3). The elderly were primarily dependent 
on transfer income., such as welfare and social security payments, or pensions. 



Information about source and amount of income is ofter. difficult for the 
family assistants -to obtain, especially if it is not public assistance. 
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Living Arrange ..outs 

The majority of the elderly persons live by chemselves, a factor which 
contributed to their isolation zud loneliness and aggravated their inability 
to take care of daily tasks (Table 4). Another substantial proportion lived 
with relatives, but . f ten the elderly po.rson, or relatives, or both found 
the arrangement uncongenial. 

How the Project Got in Touch With Elderly Persons 

Most of the service to elderly persons was established through personal 
contacts rather than agency referrals. There was some ambiguity in the 
reports as more than one source of referral-' ''was sometimes checked. tJe do 
not know ho r r the elderly persons' families and friends heard about the pro- 
ject. Table 5 shows the sources of referrals, up to December, 1970, with 
friends, family, and door-to-door visiting clearly the most frequent means of 
contact in reaching the elderly. Inspection of data received after December, 
1970 showed there was little variation in this pattern, so the tabulation was 
concluded at. that point. 

Duration of Service, Frequency of Visits, and Pveasons for Termination 

The chronic nature of the problems and the related services is reflected 
by the duration of service to the elderly and the frequency of family 
assistant visits. Of the 93 contacts 24 (26 percent) were still receiving 
service as of March, 1971, while 131 (21 percent) of all families contacted 
by the project were still being served when it ended* The elderly were more 
likely to want continued service than were the total number of families 
reached. The percentage of one-visit contacts' among the elderly was 12 
percent, while for the totoi number of families it X7as 25 percent. (Once 
contacted, service contimvad for many until the end of the project.) And, 
as might be expected, the average number of visits per elderly family was 
greater than that for the total number of families served (excluding one- 
visit families), 16.1 compared to 14.0. All in all, the number of visits to 
elderly persons has been high (1322 'visits, or 26 percent of the total number 
of visits to all families, excluding one-visit families). For the group 
served longest — the 23 persons contacted from May to September, 1969 and 
still bsing served in December, 1970 — there had been a total of 535 visits 
as of December 1, 1970 (average 23.3 visits, per family). 
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Duration of contact tended to be longer fo~ the elderly, with service 
continuing more than a year for 25 percent compared to only 14 percent for 
all other families (Table 6). Some families V7ere considered active contacts 
for six months even though only one visit was made. In other cases there 
were periods of intense activity, including taking a person home for the 
night, followed by periods of no activity. In a few instances there was a 
pattern of a weekly visit for shopping and talking which went on for several 
months. Uhen these visits took half a day and involved a team of two family 
assistants, the investment of time was substantial. (Trips to clinics, 
stores, etc. are all reported as "visits.") Sometimes an agreement was 
reached that the elderly person would call the family assistant when he 
needed to go to the doctor again. Some of the family assistants found ways 
to reduce the time they spent actually accompanying people to clinics by 
following a system approved by the clinics. This was to telephone for a car, 
helping the older person to get ready, and aiding them into the car. 

Specialization By Family Assistants 

All but six family assistants had at least one older person to woik 
with. Some specialization occurred. One family assistant who was a senior 
citizen herself worked with 14 of the elderly families, and two other family 
assistants each worked with seven or eight. In addition, three teams of 
family assistants served six or seven of these families. 

Reasons for Termination of Service 

Reason for termination was reported for 66 percent of the elderly and 
for 62 percent of the nonelderly. Among the elderly for whom a reason was 
given, 50 percent were terminated only because of the closing of the project. 
This was almost double the percent of others closed for this reason. Only 
13 percent were terminated because the problem was solved and lower percent- 
ages because of death, moving to an institution or out of the area. For 
other age groups "problem solved" and "explained project only" were more 
common • 

Some reasons for termination reported for younger families, such as 
getting a job either in the project or elsewhere, did not occur among the 
elderly. (See Tabie 7) 
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Problems and Services 

The most prevalent problems were those of aging persons everywhere: 
declining physical ^strength and chronic health problems; declining mental 
alertness; reduced income; isolation due to death of spouse; departure of 
children and declining mobility; declining independence and self-sufficiency; 
and changing housing needs. The services given by family assistants were 
primarily attempts to relieve some of the discomforts and difficulties aris- 
ing from the underlying problems. 

Problem Typology 

Problems mentioned in Family Visit Reports were classified and tallied 
for. all families visited more than once. 1-Jost problems fell in the following 
groups: school; health; housing; welfare; neighborhood problems; legal end 
consumer fraud; employment; language handicap; isolation, loneliness; personal, 
confidential. 

Uote that a welfare problem meant difficulty in establishing eligibility, 
or interruptions, or inadequacies, not the status of being dependent on 
public assistance. Similarly, belonging to a minority group, or' being old 
x;as not by itself considered a problem. 

A simple typology was developed from this classification of problems in 
order to distinguish families with relatively light or medium problem loads 
from "multiproblera 1 ' families. The theory was that families most receptive to 
an educational program would be found among those with fewest problems. 

Twenty-one percent of elderly families were classified as multiproblem, 
compared to 12 percent of other families (Table 9). For 26 percent, whatever 
other problems they had were aggravated by inadequate command of English, 
aj^in higher than the corresponding figure for the others served. 

Major Problems 

Health and Related Problems * In over 30 percent of the families poor 
health was one of the immediate reasons for needing help (Table 3). In one 
or two cases there was a temporary illness with no need for help afterwards, 
but in the others the problem was chronic -- heart trouble, asthma, swollen 
legs, eye trouble, etc. Several were recognizably depressed or a "little 
senile. 1 ' In several cases discussion centered around the old person's fear 
of going to the doctor or the hospital, while in others the main service 
asked of the family assistants was help in getting to the doctor or dentist. 
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The family assistants have sometimes told older people about a medical 
resource they did not know existed and have helped them obtain medical care. 
It was more common for the older person to know where the cliaic was, but 
to be physically or emotionally unable to get there alone. 

Uelfare . A high percentage of the elderly were dependent on public 
assistance, z.\d 58 percent of the elderly had welfare problems. That is, 
there was some difficulty in getting an appropriate amount or type of help 
when needed, the recipient got the "run-around, ,f or funds were not adequate 
to neet recognized needs. This situation x?as magnified when a state-wide 
reduction in welfare allowances went into effect during the period studied 
(July, 1969), and was restored later, but cut again in 1971. 

Isolation . In one record after another family assistants mention the 
loneliness of the elderly. They were not successful in getting their 
clients to increase their participation in community life. There was a 
suggestion that some appealed to the project (or were referred) when they 
were unable to go to the Senior Citizen Center. Others apparently had never 
participated in the center. 

Some family assistants mentioned stopping by every day or several times 
a week, although these stops were not usually counted in their records as 
"visits." Others found the older person so eager for company that they had 
trouble getting away. 

Housi ng. Those with acute housing problems were usually living in badly 
deteriorated buildings in the area around the housing projects. In some cases 
the uirgency arose from a health problem, such as no longer being able to climb 
the stairs and consequently being isolated and helpless. In others, pressure 
to move came from the landlord who wanted to renovate, cr from a grown sen, 
daughter, or daughter-in-law who wanted the elderly parent out of a shared 
apartment . 

Family assistants helped file applications with the Housing Authority, 
but few applications were successful, partly because there were few vacancies 
and partly because of the Housiag Authority rules. Several of the elderly 
T?ho were trying to get into public housing could not because they were living 
with an adult son on v;hom they were partially dependent for physical or 
financial support. The rules of the Housing Authority were often baffling to 
families and project staff alike. 
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When a housing problem was mentioned in connection with an elderly 
resident of a housing project, the cause was usually conflict with rela- 
tives rather than overcrowding or physical condition of the building as in 
private housing in the area. Some moved into old people's homes or nursing 
homes. The family assistants tried to find temporary shelter and kept in 
touch with personnel from the Department of Social Services. 

Less rrequent Problem s, Clothing, money management, surplus foods £nd 
stamps, sewing, and legal problems were mentioned by 20 percent or more of 
the families. Inability to speak English was jaentioned in 22 cases (mostly 
Spanish). These were usually cases in which dealing successfully with an 
official agency or obtaining help from a medical resource required more 
English than the person could command. 

Employment was mentioned in only nine cases. For example, one of the 
middle-aged handicapped adults was interested in part-time work and one of 
the senior citizens asked a family assistant to help her daughter-in-law 
find work after a brief mention of trying to find part-time work herself. 

Services Given By Cornell-OEO Project * 

Personal Service . Under this heading are placed all the physical care, 
errands, and help that are primarily due to declining mobility, independence, 
and resourcefulness. Personal service was the most frequent ' > 2 of service 
given, occurring in 40 percent of the visits with 56 percent of the families 
(Table 10), according to tabulations as of December 1, 1970. 

The help given the greatest number of people was that of accompanying 
them to clinics, doctors, hospitals, and dentists for physical and emotional 
support, and sometimes serving as translator. This type of help was classi- 
fied as "personal service" during the first year, but as "expediting - help 
and interpretation" later. 

Many of the older people were too unsteady to walk any distance alone 
and therefore asked family assistants to do a great variety of errands. The 
most repetitious kind of help was shopping; usually this meant picking up a 
weekly order at the consumers 1 club, groceries, or prescriptions. In a fex^ 
instances service of this type was given every week for several months. 



A list of the classification of services used by the research staff can be 
found in the Introduction. 
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Less frequently there was help with bringing heme surplus food, accomnanying 
a person to a business office, a store, or on a search for housing. 

In several cases the family assistant gave an elderly person a shampoo 
or combed her hair and helped her with her clothes. A fairly frequent type 
of assistance has been help with house cleaning. One family assistant 
polished furniture before Christmas because this T «jas what the elderly lady 
really had on her mind, but explained that they both knew this was not a 
regular part of the family assistant's job. 

The project tried from the beginning to avoid letting family assistants 
take on th^ role of domestic help. Many requests of this type were received 
in spite of the director's efforts to explain the purpose of the project. 
It was very natural for the family assistants to help a little, as they 
would if they were visiting a sick friend, or if they- were working side-by- 
side with a homemaker in a teaching situation. Sometimes they helped out 
while arrangements were being made for a regular housekeeper through the 
Department of Social Services. Apparently there were differences in inter- 
pretation of the family assistant's role from one family assistant to 
another, especially on the subject of the amount of housework they did, 
(This was true particularly during the first year.) 

The confidence they inspired is suggested by the fact that several 
elderly people asked the family assistant to go to the bank to cash a check 
for them, to pay their bills, and to pick up mail. This was a real tribute 
in an area where many people are fearful of anyone who ccmes to the door. 

The daily crises faced by a person who can no longer do things for 
himself came out clearly; for example, the pznic of somebody who cannot get 
out to pay his telephone bill and cannot call for help without a telephone. 
Others needed help with communications: translations, reading and writing 
letters, getting papers straightened out for funeral arrangements. 

Just as some family assistants seem to have taken on a mother substi- 
tute role with young couples, the family assistants who worked with the 
elderly were doing many things a grown son or daughter migh*- do. We know 
very little about the grown children except when they lived in the same 
household. To determine whether the pattern reported was typical of the 
neighborhood was beyond the scope of this study. 

Morale Building , This service was reported for 15 percent of the 
visits. The family assistants often mentioned how much more contented an 
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elderly person was when they visited regularly. They sometimes tried to 
3et the person to attend the Senior Citizen Center at Wyckoff Gardens or at 
least to sit outside where he would see other people. The family assistants' 
interest and concern apparently were reassuring. 

Expediting . Three types of expediting were identified. All three 
enabled families to make "use of resources, either by providing physical help 
with transportation, baby sitting, or translation, as described under 
"personal services' 1 ; or by giving information about agency services, eligi- 
bility or procedure; or by actively intervening to obtain services. 

Expediting - Educative . As would be expected, the resources about 
which the family assistants most frequently gave information were medical: 
clinics, medicaid, and pertained to medicare offices. Second most frequent 
was information about the neighborhood consumers' club, and the -hird was 
surplus foods. Others mentioned at least once or twice were social ser- 
vices, community activities including the Senior Citizen Center, housekeeper 
service, prekindergarten for grandchild, GEO Legal Services, a multiple 
sclerosis agency, and the Social Security Office. 

Expediting - Intervention (or Advocacy ) . Any action needed to 
obtain services when following routine procedures had been ineffective was 
classified as intervention. This service was performed least often with the 
elderly. The agency with which this type of help x;as needed most often was 
the Social Service Department. Medicaid and the telephone company came 
next. T/he Legal Aid Society, Public Housing Authority, and the plumber were 
each mentioned once. Very little distinction was made between tax-supported 
service agencies and public utilities and service businesses on which people 
are dependent. 

Although impossible to document, the impression gained from the records 
is that family assistants increased in their knowledge and skill in making 
use of resources on behalf of their families. 

Teaching . Among the group of 79 elderly families who were studied in 
1970, teaching was mentioned fcur or more times for only 11 families. 
Teaching usually consisted of providing shopping information or a demon- 
stration in the apartment of cleaning methods, sewing techniques, or food 
planning or preparation. 
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The tone of the activity is evident in quotations from two outstanding 
examples from more articulate family assistants. 

Mrs, G: "Homemaker suffers arthritis and high blood pressure. FA has 
been teaching easier and faster ways to do household chores 
such as cleaning, storing items so as to be easily reached. 
FA helped woman to learn quick nutritious and appetizing • 
meals for her restricted diet, also has done comparison 
shopping for diet foods on very small income." 

Mr. I: "Talked about nutritious meals and food shopping." 
"Showed how to clean the kitchen with ammonia." 
"Showed how to decorate his apartment. Gave him many ideas." 
"I showed inexpensive steak cooking in oven." 
"He is trying to learn everything I could teach. He is 
taking a lot of time do do most of things but he is trying 
to have clean and pretty apartment." 

Table 11 is a summary of teaching frequency, tyne, and topic for che 
11 elderly families for whom teaching was mentioned four or more times. 
There was no opportunity for preoccupancy work with prospective tentants of 
public housing. No work on choice of fabrics or furnishings with new 
tenants was reported. 

Conclusion 

Nineteen percent of the homemakers receiving service during the project's 
23 months of operation were elderly or severely handicapped adults. Almost 
all lived alone or with another elderly person. Only a handful posed 
temporary problems such as help after a short illness. A few were bringing 
up grandchildren. It was more common for health to be declining and 
dependency on others for daily assistance in living to be increasing, A few 
required almost constant attention for a few days v;hile long-term living 
arrangements were being made by the family or another agency, but the typical 
pattern x*as a regular visit to the elderly person 1 s home, sometimes xjeekly 
for several months. Visits often lasted three or four hours . 

By the very nature of the situation little of the time with this group 
went into any activity that could be called teaching. More common \*as 
personal service of many kinds, especially accompanying the elderly to 
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doctors and clinics and doing errands. Almost all had health problems which 
limited their ability to get around independently. If a similar project 
attempts to work with eld3rly persons, the family assistants should be well 
informed on other resources available for physical help. Their training 
should include specific teaching techniques and information appropriate for 
the elderly if they arc going to work with the elderly in a teaching rela- 
tionship. 

The family assistants responded to human needs in a very compassionate 
way. Many reports showed how badly the elderly peopla needed help, and how 
they clung to the family assistant who showed interest and maintained their 
contact with the outside world and their ties to sources of essential 
services like grocery and drug stores. Working with older people absorbed 
a large proportion of the family assistants 1 time. The pressure to help 
these people came from external sources (the Health Department and housing 
management); from the family assistants 1 recognition that the service they 
gave was within their capacity and was needed and wanced; and from the old 
people themselves , 

The kind cf work the family assistants performed was badly needed and 
is needed now that the project has ended. An attempt should be made to 
develop service for the elderly through an ongoing agency, or perhaps through 
a new one. 
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Table 1 

Frequency and Percentage Distribution of Elderly and 
Other Families According to Residence 



Residence 
Wyckoff 
Gowanus 
Area 



Total 



Elderly 
No . % 



Others 



Total 



36 
14 

93 



40 
15 
45 
100 



No. 



75 
102 
197 
374 



20 
27 
53 
100 



No, 



112 
116 
239 
467 



24 
25 
51 
100 



' Table 2 

Frequency and Percentage Distribution of Elderly and 
Other Families According to Ethnic Group 



Ethnic Group 

Black 

White 

Puerto Rican and other 
Spanish-speaking 

Total 



Elderly 
No . % 



Others 



Total 



33 
15 

_45 
93 



16 

48 
100 



No. 



137 
16 

221 
374 



37 

4 

59 
100 



No. 



170 
31 

266 
467 



36 
7 

57 
100 



Table 3 

Frequency and Percentage Distribution of Elderly and 
Other Families According to Welfare Status 



Receive Welfare 

Yes 

No 

Total 
No information 



Elderly 
No. % 

53 60 

36 40 

89 100 

4 



Others 



Total 



No. 



167 
150 
317 
57 



% 



53 
47 
100 



No. 



220 
186 
406 
61 



% 



54 
. 46 
100 
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Table 4 

Frequency and Percentage Distribution of E lderly 
Families According to Living Arrangement 



Living Arrangement 

Living with spouse 

Living with another elderly person 

Living with adult relative grown son or 
daughter, with or without children 

Living with minor grandchildren or great- 
grandchildren; with or without spouse 

Living alone 

Began work with couple, one died; change did 
not result in termination 

Total 



Number 
14 
2 

12 

8 
55 

2 

93 



Percent 
15 

2 

13 

9 
59 

2 

100 



Table 5 

Source of Referral, as of December, 1969 



Local Sources 

Tenant organization 

Housing project management 

Personal acquaintance (of FA) 

Door-to-door visiting (offering help) 

Friend (of elderly person) 

Family asked for help 

Minister 

Other 

Not stated 



Number 

0 

4 

6 

9 
11 
10 

0 

2 

1 



Community Agencie s 

Legal Cervices 
Other 0E0 agency 
Public welfare 
Private welfare 
Schools 
Health agency 



0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
2 
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Table 6a 

Frequency and Percentage Distribution of Elderly and 
Other Families According to Humber of Visits 



Elderly 

Number of Visits No. % 



1 




11 


12 


2 - 


5 


26 


2C 


6 - 


9 


15 


17 


10 - 


14 


9 


10 


15 - 


19 


9 


10 


20 - 


29 


5 


5 


30 - 


39 


n 
u 


9 


40 - 


49 


3 


3 


50 -;- 




6 


6 




Total 


93 


100 



Others Tota l 



Ho . 


% 


No. 


% 


104 


28 


115 


25 


90 


24 


116 


25 


53 


14 


69 


. 15 


36 


10 


45 


9 


28 


7 


37 


n 
<J 


25 


7 


31 


7 


25 


7 


33 


7 


4 


1 


7 


1 


n 
O 


2 


14 


_J3 


374 


100 


467 


100 



Table 6b 

Frequency and Percentage Distribution of Elderly and 
Other Families According to Duration of Contact 



Elderly Others Total 



Duration 


of Contact 


Ho. 


%. 


Ho. 


% 


No. 


% 


1 


month 


17 


• 13 


123 


33 


140 


30 


2 - 6 


months 


31 


33 


128 


34 


159 


34 


7-12 


months 


22 


24 


69' 


19 


91 


19 


13 - 18 


months 


13 


20 


42 


11 


60 • 


13 


19 - 23 


months 


■ 5 


5 


12 


3 


17 


4 




Total 


93 


100 


374 


100 


467 


100 
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Table 7 



Reasons for 


Termination 


of Service for 


the 


Elderly 






and Other 


Families Served 










Reasons for 
Termination 


Elderly 
Mo. 


% 


Others 
No. 


% 




Total 
No . % 


Problem solved 


0 


13 


72 


31 




80 


27 


J.C1UTJ vJL ell. V duocllv.c 


1 


2 


5 






6 


2 


Permanent departure 
from area 


5 


3 


17 


7 




22 


r> 

U 


Family not interested 


3 


5 


10 


4 




13 


4 


Service reeded not 

aUUi. U [J L i-ci L C 


4 


6 


5 


2 




9 


3 


LjSJH^ " UClui LULlUaL. u j 

little progress 


U 




4 


2 




4 


1 


Other: 

a. Death (4) 

b. Moved to 

ins tituuxon \£} 

c. Took job 

d. Became FA 


6 


10 


CD 
(3) 
(5) 


6 


(4) 

(3) 
(8) 
(5) 


20 


7 


Project closing 


31 


50 


64 


28 




95 


32 


Explained project only 


4 


_6 


43 


18 




47 


16 


Total 


62 100 


234 100 




296 


100 


Mo explanation 


31 




140 






171 





Table 8 

Number of Elderly Families Mentioning Problem at Least Once 





Number 


Percent 






(N=93) 


Health 


78 


84 


Uelfare or social security 


54 


53 


Isolation or. loneliness 


41 


44 


Housing 


40 


43 


Personal, confidential 


28 


30 


Language handicap 


22 


24 


Neighborhood 


9 


10 


Legal and consumer fraud 


9 


10 


Employment 


9 


10 


School 


2 


2 



17 
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Table 9 

Frequency and Percentage Distribution of Elderly and 
Ottier Families According to Problem Typology 



Problem Typology 

1 Few problems 

2 Medium number of 
problems 

3 Multiproblem 

Total 

Not classified 
Language handicap* 



Elderly 
No. % 

17 (2) 21 

47 (13) 58 
17 (6) 21 

81 '21)100 



Others 



Total 



12 
21 



No. 



104 (15) 40 

128 (30) 48 

32 (6) 12 

264 (51)100 



26 



110 
51 



No. 



121 (17) 35 

175 (43) 51 

49 (12) 14 

345 (72)100 



19 



122 
72 



21 



Numbers in parentheses above indicate the number of language problems within 
each group. 



Table 10 

Rank Order Listing of Services Performed for the Elderly 
Based on Number of Visits and Number of Families 
As of December 1, 1970 



Number of 



Service Performed visits 



Personal service 386 

Teaching 152 

Moral support 140 

Expediting - help and 

interpretation 132 

Expediting - educative 129 

Expediting - intervention 59 



Percent Number of Percent 

o f total families of total 

1 C5F9T27 (N=79) 

41 44 56 

16 35 44 

15 39 49 

14 41 52 

14 52 66 

6 25 32 
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FAMILIES WITH ONE VISIT ONLY: 
A POPULATION SUB-SAMPLE SERVED BY THE CORNELL -GEO PROJECT IN SOUTH BROOKLYN 

Introduction 

During the 23 months of service to families (May, 1969 - March, 1971) 
reports were submitted for one-to-one contacts with 467 families. However, 
for one -quarter of these, or 115, only one visit report was received. The re- 
search staff encouraged the family assistants and group workers to report on 
one-visit families whenever possible even though information was minimal. 
The reasons were: 1) to help account for the time family assistants were 
spending on door-to-door recruiting; 2) to help identify sources of appro- 
priate and inappropriate requests for project service; 3) to contribute to 
the understanding of the whole process of recruiting families to work with 
and factors associated with interest or lack of interest in home management 
education. 

Family assistants sometimes knew immediately that they would not be go- 
ing back to a family because the family was not interested or the service 
requested by the family was not appropriate for the project to give. It was 
agreed that these contacts would be recorded and classified as !, M U for minimum 
contact and that the research staff would not press for additional informa- ' 
tion about rt M u families. 

In other cases, the family assistant expected the first contact to 
develop into a more sustained relationship. In these cases also, the informa- 
tion was not always complete because the family assistant usually found it 
awkward to ask for full family data during the first visit. In still other 
cases it is likely there were unreported contacts which had they been 
reported would have removed the families from the one-visit category. 

Experience with One-Visit Families 

It is difficult to determine just what services the family assistant 
performed for the families for whom there is only one visit report. Appar- 
ently a limited amount of teaching took place for 16 of the 68 families for 
whom the contact was more than dimply explaining the project. In most of 
these cases the family assistant took the family on a comparison shopping 
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tour. Other teaching involved furnishing recipes for surplus food. 

Personal service was provided for at least four of the families—baby- 
sitting, accompanying to the clinic, or shopping for the family. Furniture 
and clothing were given to at least three families. 

For several families, the service given could probably be classified 
as expediting— translating and interpreting for a Spanish-speaking family, 
helping to fill out a housing application, or making a phone call to ask a 
landlord to provide heat. There ifl evidence that the family assistants found 
apartments for two or three families. 

A surprising number of the one-visit families were terminated because 
the problem was said to be solved (35 percent compared to 24 percent for 
other families) (see Table 10). "Solving the problem" included referrals to 
other agencies, filing applications for housing or medicaid, finding apart- 
ments, taking the family on a shopping tour, or furnishing recipes. 

For 19 of the 115 one-visit families no reason was given for not continu- 
ing the contact, and for almost half of the remaining families the contact 
was an explanation of the project only. Again, it is quite likely that many 
of those for whom the problem was solved were visited more than once but that 
contacts were unreported. 

Lines of Inquiry - Implications for Recruiting 

Attempts to keep track of the time family assistants were spending re- 
cruiting new families were unsuccessful. No exact account was made of family 
assistant time at the beginning of the project when many of the one- visit 
contacts were made. However, each newly trained class had the task of finding 
families to work with. 

The source of referral proved to be an unproductive line of inquiry. At 
the beginning, the key staff approached families suggested by the housing 
management and tenants' association leaders. Other agencies serving the area 
were invited to make referrals and some did so. However, few of the families 
suggested by the other sources responded to the project's overtures. In 
addition, some referrals were inappropriate. At the beginning, the family 
assistants' role was sometimes assumed to be that of a substitute homemaker 
or housekeeper. (There was never enough information about appropriate and 
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inappropriate referrals to be used to good effect.) Contacts with the great 
majority of families were the result of personal acquaintance or the knocking 
on doors to offer the project'. service. 

The main value of examining the. data about one-visit families was to see 
what could be learned about the recruiting process. In many projects recruit- 
ing of families and assignment to aides is done by the supervisory staff, but 
this was the case only at the beginning of this project. Each aide was ex- 
pected to be working with at least rive families at a time. A family assistant 
with fewer than five families had an incentive to continue to approach people 
and to try to find a basis for pxi on-going relationship. Many family assistants 
found this process was slow and difficult. Both written reports and conversa- 
tions with family assistants and key staff confirmed this. The family assistants 
reported that the reception they got became more friendly after the project 
became known, but that approaching strange families was always an ordeal for 
some. 

Comparison of Family Assistants' Work with One-Visit Families and \jith All Other 
Families - * 

Could differences in the outcome of contacts be accounted for by differences 
among the families or were they primarily due to variations in the approach and 
the interpretation of the project's services made by the family assistant? 

Table llshows the family assistants in numerical order, the number of one- 
visit families on whom they have reported, the total number of families 
visited by them, and the percent the one-visit families comprise of the total 
number of families visited by each. 

The number of families visited only once ranges from 0 to 20 per family 
assistant or team. The team who reported 20 was atypical. Most of their one- 
visit families were seen during a period of door-to-door recruiting at the 
beginning of the project. 

Differences among family assistants are easy to see but interpretation is- 
difficult. 

The one-visit families were compared with all other families with whom 
the project established a more lasting tie to determine significant differences 
between the two groups. Comparisons were made with respect to the major 
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characteristics for which data were available. There was not enough informa- 
tion to classify one-visit families according to the problem-load typology, 
which proved to be the critical classification for predicting length and type 
of service. The one-visit group may thus include both self-sufficient 
families with no need for service and multiproblem families who wouln have 
been considered appropriate early in the project bu r - not after the policy 
shift in the spring of 1970 which mandated concentration on consumer education 
and home management. 

In general, the differences between the one-visit families and the other 
families were not great. The one-visit families were more likely to live in 
the area and less likely to live in TJyckoff Gardens than other families, and 
there appeared to be a higher proportion of welfare families among the one- 
visit families. There was a smaller percentage of the elderly and of persons 
living alone among the one-visit families. A detailed comparison of the two 
groups follows. 

Period of First Contact (Table 1) 

Table 1 indicates the number and percentage distribution of the one- 
visit families compared to the total number of new families in each reporting { 
period. The smallest proportions of one-visit families were in the October- 
December quarters of 1969 and 1970 (the second and sixth periods). There was 
a slightly larger proportion of one-visit families in the first and third < 
periods. Since the family assistants were involved in phase-out training 
during the final Merch - June, 1971 period, it is not surprising that three 
out of the seven new families contacted had only one visit. 

Residen ce (Table 2) 

The families with one visit only were more likely to live in the area 
and less likely to live in TJyckoff Gardens than other families. Fifty-seven 
percent of the one-visit families lived in the surrounding area compared to 
50% of other families, and 16% lived in Wyckoff compared to 26% of other 
families. 

Ethnic Origin (Table 3) 

The distribution of one-visit families by ethnic origin was almost the 
same as for all families. 
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Stage in Family Life Cycle (Table 4) 

The one-visit families include a higher percentage of families with teen- 
agers and of very young couples, and a lower percentage of the elderly than 
the families with more than one visit (107 o compared to 22%). For 26 of the 115 > 
not enough information was available to classify the family, and this might 
change the percentages if not evenly distributed. 

Head of Household (Table 5) 

There is r*> substantial difference between the one-visit families compared 
to other families on head of household, although the percentage of female- 
headed households is slightly larger for the one-visit families. 

Number in Family (Table 6) 

The average number per family was almost the same for both one-visit and 
other families. However, there was a smaller proportion of persons living 
alone who were visited only once (14% compared to 21%). This may reflect the 
smaller proportion of the elderly among the one-visit families. 

Welfare Status (Table 7) 

The proportion of families receiving welfare assistance appeared to be 
higher for the one-visit families than for other families (63% compared to 
52%), but since information was available for only 75 of the 115, this pro- 
portion could be misleading. 

Employment Status (Table 8) 

Less than half of all families had some member of the family employed 
(44% for the one-visit families compared to 42% for others). Hovyever, for the 
male-headed households among the one-visit families, two- thirds (28 of 41) 
males were employed. In addition, 16 females were employed either full or 
part time. The family assistants may have helped find employment for two of 
these. The contact in some cases could not be continued because the woman's 
working hours conflicted with the family assistants 1 hours. 

Problem Areas (Table 9) 

■ — r 

For 47, or 41%, of the 115 families the family assistant offered help or 
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explained the project only, and therefore no information was available on 
problems. Housing led the li^t of problems mentioned for the 6G other 
families (34%). Shopping was next with 19%, followed by health and welfare 
or medicaid problems. Other problems mentioned were legal problems, problems 
with children, interest in employment (two wanted to become family assistants), 
and need for furniture and clothing. Language problems were mentioned for 
only four, although it is quite possible that many more may have had this 
problem. 

No more than two problem areas were mentioned for any of these families, 
but for other families problem areas often were not reported on the initial 
visit. 
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Table 9 

Problem Areas for One-Visit Families 
Problem Areas One-Visit Families 





No. — 


% 


Housing 


23 


34 


Shopping 


13 


19 


Health 


9 


13 


Welfare or medicaid 


3 


12 


Legal or consumer fraud 


6 


9 


Children 


4 


6 


Interest in employment (2 wanted to become FA's) 


4 


6 


Language 


4 


6 


Need for furniture and clothing 


3 


4 



Note : For 47 or 41 percent of the one-visit families the family assistant 
offered help or explained the project only. 



Table 10 

Reasons for Termination for One-Visit Families 



Compared to 


Other 


Families Served 










One- 


■Visit 










Reason for Termination 


Families 


Other 


Families 


All Families 




No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


Problem solved 


33* 


35 


47 


24 


80 


27 


Temporary absence 






6 


3 


6 


2 


Permanent departure from area 


3 


3 


19 


10 


22 


8 


Family not interested 


8 


8 


5 


2 


13 


4 


Service needed not appropriate 


. 5** 


5 


4 


2 


9 


3 


Long-term contact, 














little progress 






4 


2 




i 


Other: 






20 


10 


20 


7 


a. Death 






(4) 








b. Moved to institution 






(3) 








c. Took job 






(8) 








d. Became FA 






(5) 








Project closing 






95 


47 


95 


32 


Explained project only 


47 


49 






47 


16 


Total • 


96 


100 


200 


100 


296 


100 


No explanation 


19 




152 




171 





Includes 7 referred to other agencies, 2 filed applications for housing, 
2 applications for medicaid, 3 who found apartments with family assistant 
help, 4 who went on shopping tours with family assistants. 

** 

Includes 3 who wanted information about becoming family assistants. 
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Table 11 

Families Visited Since the Beginning of the Project 
According to Their Family Assistant * 





One- Vis it 


Total Number 


Percent of 


Family Assistants 


Families 


of Families 


Total 


m no 
Ul , uz 


2 


19 


11 


U J , 1U 


6 


20 


30 


rm no 

\JD jU!/ 


20 


/ 1 

41 


49 




c 

J 


23 


22 


U / , 11 


6 


31 


- 19 


US- } 1l 


/• 
o 


24 


25 




5 


26 


19 




1 


13 


8 


10 


6 


21 


29 


1 7 
1 / 


8 


37 


22 


lu 


10 


40 


25 


-L > 


Z 


12 


17 


20 


4 


17 


24 


21 


3 


18 


17 


22 


3 


9 


33 


24/27 


3 


20 


15 


25/26 


2 


14 


14 


28 


3 


16 


19 


29 


0 


8 


0 


30 


1 


8 


12 


31 


1 


8 


12 


32 


0 


9 


0 


35 


1 


9 


11 


36 


3 


8 


38 


37 


3 


11 


27 


38 


0 


6 


0 



One-quarter of all families visited were one-visit families. 

Three family assistants had no one-visit families. 

Does not include three family assistants who left the project soon after 
finishing training. 
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FAMILIES RECEIVING PROLONGED SERVICE: 
A POPULATION SUB-SAMPLE SERVED BY THE CORNELL- OEO PROJECT IN SOUTH BROOKLYN 

Introduction 

In planning the project i-- was assumed that contact with a family would 
last about six months with the family assistant visiting once a week. Key 
staff were encouraged from the beginning not to feel bound by the estimates 
in the proposal, however. The group workers did not attempt to set time 
limits except occasionally to encourage family assistants to discontinue 
work with families if no progress was being made. The time invested in 
work with some families was so much longer in months than expected and the 
number of visits for many was so much lr.:; i ger than expected that it seemed 
appropriate to see what happened and what was accomplished and, in partic- 
ular, whether similar use of time should be anticipated in any future 
projects . 

The number of months from the first to the last month in which a con- 
tact with the family was reported, inclusive, was used to identify length 
of service. Families included in this sub-study are all those for whom 
service continued for seven months or longer. In earlier studies for the 
six month's reports submitted June, 197 and December, 1970, prolonged 
service was defined in terms of termination date, but this distinction 
is no longer valid since all families have been terminated. It had also 
proved to be somewhat misleading in the earlier studies because the month 

of final contact seldom corresponded to the month in which termination was 
recorded. By the new definition 168 families, 36 percent of the total, 
were classified as prolonged service families. 

The prolonged service families included high percentages of the 

This kind of review was made at the time of a policy change in May, 1970 
in which the family assistants were directed to return to the original pro-" 
posal and work with families in the fields of consumer education and home 
management only. 
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families with problems requiring rather specialized kinds of help. This sub- 
sample includes 74 percent, of all the multiproblem families (type three) iden- 
tified in the classification by problem load and only 31 percent of the families 
with few problems (type one), It also included 45 (or 63 percent) of all the 
families, identified as having a language handicap in the use of English and 
46 elderly families, which is nearly half of the 93 elderly families served 
by the project (see section on the elderly). Included with the elderly were 
grandparents having grandchildren to care for. 

More is known about the problems of the prolonged service group because 
there are more reports. One of the limitations in the study has been the lack 
of a "case study :: or diagnostic study at any time in the contact with a family. 
No family visit report gave a very complete picture of a family, but when one 
had been visited ten or more times, there was frequently additional detail 
and confirmation of the problems mentioned in the beginning. After a number 
of visit reports had been received, the research staff could put together 
a picture of the total problem load and check for discrepancies. The typ- 
ology described in the section on problem typology was developed mostly on 
the basis of reports on the prolonged service families. 

During the course of the research staff's investigation, it was assumed 
that this additional information would open up several new areas for study. 
It was thought that there would be more chance to observe change, if any, 
than in shorter contacts. There might also be more chance to answer questions 
about the effectiveness of the program. In the first review of prolonged 
service families, in June 1970, these were phrased as x^hether work which 
started with attention to crisis or urgent problems would shift over into 
home management education as the problems were resolved and confidence 
established or whether on the other hand, work which started with home 
management information would shift in the direction of work with crisis 
or other types of problems. The basic question is whether it is necessary 
to attempt to do anything about the family's recognized problems if one wishes 
to help them with home management education. This question in turn, if we 
could answer it, would be some indication of the type of training that would 
have to be given to paraprofessionals assuming this role. 
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The prolonged service families provided a chance to identify the kinds 
of families who were responsive to the educational efforts of the family 
assistants. Repeated mention of teaching on home economics topics was inter- 
preted as responsiveness. In many cases, all the topics were mentioned 
once, but not very many more times. This was interpreted as lack of respon- 
siveness. The work with a family over a prolonged period of time also 
gave an opportunity to compare the work of different family assistants 
to see whether some were in effect specialists in any particular type 
of service. The data is not reliable enough bo permit us to make firm 
distinctions between variations in the families and in the family assis- 
tants but at least there are some suggestions. 

Description of yrolcnftcd service rcmple. 

1. Life cycle - ( ee Table 1); Twenty- eight percent of the prolonged service 
families were elderly, either with or without grandchildren. They are excluded 
from most of the further analysis of the prolonged service families because 
they tended to skew the distributions, particularly toward the type three, or 
multiproblem, families. The percentage of all families classified as elder- 
ly was only 21. For other groups there was very little difference between 
prolonged service families and all families classified by life cycle. 

2. Problem load typology . The concentration of elderly in the prolonged 
service type two and three groups is seen in Table 2. Removing the elderly 
leaves a total of 122 non- elderly prolonged service families with 34 in type 
1, 67 in type 2, and 21 in type 3. While there is a concentration of multi- 
problem families in the prolonged service group, this group also includes 
many families not classified as multiproblem. 

3. Residence (Dee Table 3) The prolonged service non-elderly families 
were divided among the three major residence areas in approximately the 
same proportions as all families served. However, the differences between 
type 1 and type 3 begin to appear in this table. In type 1, there is a 
higher percentage in Uyckoff and lower in the area while in type 3 the 
positions are reversed, \7ith a low percentage in Uyckoff and a high percent- 
age in the area. In several respects, including residence and other factors 
related to socio-economic status, the differences between types 1 and 3 
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within the prolonged service group are greater than the differences between 
the prolonged service group as a whole and all families. 

4. Ethnic ident i f icat Ion . (see Table 4) Differences from one ethnic 
group to another shoved some variation from *one problem type to another. When 
Puerto Rican and otlher Spanish-speaking groups are put together there is a 
larger percentage in type 3 and a smaller proportion of blacks. A high 
proportion (63 percent) of all the families known to have a language problem 
were in the prolonged service group. 

5. Size of family . (gee Table 5) The mean size of family for the pro- 
longed service non-elderly families was higher than for all families, probably 
because the elderly were excluded. The numbers of families with more than 
six members are so small in all groups that generalizations would be unsound. 
We might note, however, that most units in the public housing project are 

not large enough toacccrcmodate very large families and overcrowding is not 
permitted. 

6. Head of household. (see Table 6) The difference between one group 
and another is greater than the difference between prolonged service and all 
families. All families were about equally divided between male-headed and 
female-headed households. For the prolonged service non-elderly, the per- 
centages were male-headed, 63 percent, and female-headed, 37 percent. Among 
type 1 prolonged service non-elderly families, 91 percent had male heads and 
nine percent female, while in type 3, 38 percent had male heads and 62 percent 
female. This is one of the variables which seems to be very closely related 
to socio-economic status. 

7. Employment status . (see Table 7) When all male-headed families are 
examined the percentage with husband employed is higher in type 1 than 

type 3. Four of the female heads of household in type 2 were employed and 
two in type 3. 

8. Welfare status , (see Table 8) Among all families served, 54 percent 
were welfare recipients and 46 percent were not. The prolonged service non- 
elderly were evenly divided. This is another characteristic on which a 

big difference was between families in type 1 and type 3. In type 1, 18 
percent and in type 3 81 percent of the prolonged service families were wel- 
fare recipients. 
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Volume of Servi^o 

In duration of contact the big difference is again between type 1 and 
type 3 with less than a third of che type 1 families receiving service for 
more than a year compared to almost three fourths of the type 3 families. 
(See Table 9). The division was more nearly equal for all prolonged 
service families. 

A few families of each type received less than ten visits even though 
they were classified as having prolonged service because of the interval 
between first and last reported visit. (See Table 10). However, the mean 
number of visits was 17.8 for type 1, 25.5 for type 2, and 26.5 for type 3. 
In type 2, the mean number for families served for thirteen months or 
longer was 35.8. This was influenced by the presence in this group of six 
families with 50 or more visits. Both the duration and the numbers of 
visits indicate that there was an enormous investment of time on behalf 
of these families. 

Pattern of Contact with Prolonged Service Families (see Table 11) 

Another way to look at the amount of time spent with families is in 

terms of the number of visits per month. As stated above, the expectation 

x*as for a weekly visit continued for six months or less. 

The comparison of patterns for type 1 and type 3 families indicates 

that most type 1 families were visited less than twice a month while the 

most common pattern for type 3 families was between two and three visits 

per month even for those whose contacts extended for thirteen months or 

longer. 

In a few situations it appears that the family assistants may have 
neglected to record some visits, as for example, where only three to five 
visits were recorded in a twelve month period. On the other hand, some 
families appeared to have had visits xtfien there was a problem and then an 
interval with no visits followed by renewed contact in relation to another 
problem. There are not enough of these to make any generalizations and it 
is not possible to be sure which are due to deficiencies in reporting. 
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Major services performed . 

The major kinds of service 3iven to the prolonged service non-elderly 
families are shown in Table 12. For this table, s&rvice was considered 
"major" if it was mentioned more often than or as often as any other kind 
of service. (For definitions of the kinds of service, see the introduction.) 

Teaching was a major service for 85 percent of the type 1 families, 
70 percent of the type 2 families, and 57 percent of the type 3 families. 
Expediting was a major service for only 6 percent in type 1, but rose to 
22 percent in type 2 and 52 percent for type 3. Moral support, which 
frequently meant informal counseling and discussion of problems without 
a specific service, was reported as a major service for six percent in type 
1, six percent in type 2, and 43 percent in type 3. Examples of the kinds 
of -problems and the kinds of services given by the fcmily assistants are- 
described in the section on the Sample Families. 

Amount of teaching reported. 

Another way to define teaching as a part of the family assistants 1 
work is to examine the percentage of total visits in which teaching was 
reported. 

Services to type 1 prolonged service familie s. There were eleven 
non-elderly families who received visits for thirteen months or longer. 
For nine of these families most of the visits were devoted to teaching 
on some aspect of home economics. 

Four families had 7 to 11 .vi'sits. The emphasis was on teaching in 
three out of four, especially after Hay, 1970 with three to six home 
economics topics checked at least once. One of these had no problems 
checked and the others had the usual health problems, etc., but none 
had very many. In the fourth family, the family assistant helped the 
family fill out forms in order to straighten out a legal problem about a 
vi':a and teaching was insignificant. 

Three families had 16 to 21 visits* These were all primarily de- 
voted to teaching with only a scattering of personal service and inform 
mation about resources. These seem to follow the pattern of regular 
visits for several weeks or months, followed by less frequent visits. 
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Four families had 39 to 79 visits. For three of these home manage- 
ment information was a major topic even before Hay, 1970. For the fourth, 
the most frequent service was talcing a child to school regularly to help an 
invalid mother. Home economics instruction was introduced during or after 
May, 1970. 

Service to type 3 prolonged service families . Comparison of type 1 
and type 3 families provides an adequate contrast. Fifteen type 3 non- 
elderly families were visited for 13 months or longer, with the number 
of visits ranging from 10 to 52. While teaching was mentioned as often as, 
or more often than, any other service as shown in Table 12, teaching was 
in no case mentioned in as many as half the visits to a family in this group. 

The percent of visits including teaching ranged from 0 to 49 percent. 
Many other services were recorded, especially personal services and expedit- 
ing of the intervention or advocacy type. There were also many discussions 
of problems with no classifiable indication of service. (Some of these may 
have been teaching.) For those for whom some teaching was reported, gaps 
in teaching seemed to correspond to family crises. 

In four out of these 15 families there were mentions of teaching off 
and on throughout the months of contact, even when more attention was 
given to problem areas. 

The influence of the May, 1970 policy change can be seen in the work 
with this group of families. In seven cases, there were four to eight 
mentions of teaching efforts in May, June and July, 1970, preceded and 
followed by concentration on other problems. In four cases of minimal 
teaching, contact was ended in May or June and sometimes resumied months 
later, with no teaching. 

Visits were reported as late as February and March, 1971, for eight 
of these families. Only one of these was a family where teaching was a 
primary concern. 

Family assistants were only partially successful in switching from 
other services to teaching with multiproblem families. In some cases, not 
giving other kinds of help meant ending or interrupting the contact with 
the families. In others, the family assistants reported trying to intro- 
duce home economics topics but these topics were quickly dropped. This 
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experience was a contrast with work with the type 1 families where there 
seemed to be a sustained interest. 

As seen in discussion of the sample families, the families in this 
category had severe problenis and the family assistants attempted to help 
with what they and the family regarded as most urgent. 

Reflection of policy change. As mentioned above, the type of service 
changed more with type 1 families han xfith type 3. Another reflection of 
the policy change can be seen in Table 13 which shows the multiproblem 
families by period in which contact was started, compared with all families, 
ilore than half of all the families classified as multiproblem had their 
first contact in the first reporting period, Hay-September 1969. They 
comprised 18 percent of all families contacted in that period. In the 
October-December 1969 period, they comprised 16 percent of new families. 
In the period ending June, 1970 only two new multiproblem families were 
added, comprising two percent of the families added during that period. 
Ho multiproblem families were added after that although new contacts 
with other families continued to be made. 

Characteristics of family assistants who worked with prolonged service 
families 

Did some family assistants have some special proclivity for working 
with families for a prolonged period of time? Interpretations could be 
given along the lines of a family assistant's inclination to encourage 
a dependent relationship upon herself; the family assistant's dislike 
for the recruiting of net; families, which many found difficult; and the 
family assistant's concept of what the project should be doing for 
families. There may also be important differences from one family assis- 
tant to another in their confidence in undertaking a teaching role as 
compared with their confidence in offering a repetitious type of service 
of a familiar nature, such as the kind of help with meal preparation 
which we have classified as personal service. Ue cannot give definitive 
answers; however, it seems likely that the major factor was the inter- 
pretation of the family assistant role developed by the first ti/o groups 
of trainees and their perception of the needs of the people they approached. 
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.11 the work going on for 18 months or longer was done by the family assis- 
tants from the first two training groups. Though it was possible, very few 
in the third group worked with families longer than 13 months. The family 
assistants from groups 1 and 2 interviev7ed by Millie Konan in the spring of 
1970 indicated very clearly that they regarded expediting as the most valu- 
able service they were performing. This belief, plus the frequently ex- 
pressed opinion that their role should be to help people and that consumer 
education was not much help could have influenced their selection of families 
to work with as well as the interpretation they gave families of what they 
could offer. 

The family assistants who worked with prolonged service non-elderly 
multiproblem families were, (with one exception) all in the first two groups 
trained. Only two of the 19 :-To:ncn in these two groups had no such 
families. One had at least shared responsibility for five and the others 
each had one, two or three. 

The family assistants who worked with type 1 families for seven months 
or longer were mostly from the first two groups of trainees. In addition 
six family assistants from groups three and four had prolonged service 
contact v/ith nine different families. Looking at all the family assistants 
together, seven family assistants working in three teams and individually, 
worked with five to seven prolonged service families each. Only one of these 
had more type three families than type one families. 

Eight additional family assistants had from two to four prolonged ser- 
vice families each, nine had one each and the others had none. 

Again, all but one of the 15 family assistantc with tvo or more 
prolonged service families were in the first two waves. They were equally 
divided among the three major groups in ranking on overall job performance. 
Among the top seven, only one had more type three families than type one and 
in the next eight,, three had more type three than type one. 

The inclination to maintain contact for a long period of time seems to 
be related more to the length of time serving in the project and the type 
of service encouraged at the time of training than to individual differences 
among family assistants, with a very few exceptions, and we do not have 
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an adequate basis for saying what the determining factor uas in those 
cases . 

In a few instances, there seems to be a difference in the choice of 
lo\7 problem or multiproblem families from one family assistant to another 
but there are too feu cases for generalization. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

1. Thirty-six percent of all families registered by the project received 
service for 7 months or longer although 6 months was the upper limit 
pictured when the proposal was written. 

2* An enormous amount of time was spent on these families, much of it on 
repetitious service- type activities. 

3. The prolonged service families included high percentages of the most 
time consuming families - 74% of all multiproblem families, 63% of those 
with a language handicap, and nearly half of the elderly. 

4. Not all prolonged service families were multiproblem families. When 
122 prolonged service non-elderly families were classified by problem 
load there were 34 in type 1, 57 in type 2, and 21 in type 3. 

5. Service given and responsiveness to teaching efforts were related to 
problem load. The role played by the family assistant was predominantly 
teaching for families in type 1, but was predominantly expediting for 
type 3. 

6. Almost all family assistants who stayed with the project long enough worked 
with one or more prolonged service families, and one or two had several. 

7. A few family assistants assumed a teaching role most of the time, with 
all types of families, but most did very little teaching with type 3 
prolonged service families. He have no way to match families to see 
whether one family assistant could establish a teaching role better 
than another. 

3. A spontaneous shift to teaching after a long period of other service was 

almost never observed. 
9. The effect of the May, 1970 policy shift was negligible on work with 

the type 1 families where teaching was already a major service. 

O 
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10. With firm supervision after May, 1970, the emphasis of work with some 
prolonged service families shifted but for the majority the pattern 
already established was continued with or without a brief attempt at 
teaching. 

11. TJith still others all service was terminated after a few attempts at 
teaching. In a feu with whom contact continued for many months no 
teaching was ever recorded. 

12* It is sometimes hard to tell whether the change was in the reporting 
or in the service. 

13. The effect of the policy change was greater on work with new families 
Jthan with those where a pattern had already been established. No net; 
multiproblem families were taken on for prolonged service after June, 
1970. 

14. Evidence of outcome is disappointing in relation to the investment 

of time and energy, although some family assistants reported instances 
in which they found great satisfaction from seeing families getting 
along better. 

15. Ambiguity both in the goals of the whole project and in the optimal 
role of the individual family assistant ruay have contributed to 
the pattern of prolonged service to s o many families. The family 
assistants 1 ambivalence about their own roles and lack of security 

in undertaking teaching was apparently reflected in their continuing 

to visit families with wlo m relatively little progress was made 

and ttfhere service was repetitious. Left to themselves, many apparently 

were inclined to continue work with the same famiiies month after 

month. 

16. One implication is that clarification of role, help in maintaining 
the teaching role and firm leadership by the supervisor wer e 
needed to interrupt an inappropriate pattern and establish a new one. 
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Table 11 





Comparison of Tvpe 


1 with 


Tvne 3 


Prolonged 






Service 


families According to 


Pattern 


of Contact and Duration 




Pattern of contact 


Frequency Distribution 






no. of visits 


Problem 


Type 1 




Problem Tvpe 3 




per month 


7-12 mos. 13-!- mos. 


Total 


7-12 mos. 


13+ mos. 


Total 


Less than 1 


6 


4 


10 


3 


3 


5 


1 - 1.9 


12 


5 


17 


1 


8 


9 


2 - 2.9 


7 


1 


8 


5 


14 


19 


3 - 3.9 


1 


2 


3 


1 


1 


2 


Total 


26 


12 


38 


10 


26 


3S 



Table 12 

Frequency and Percentage Distribution of Prolonged Service 
Non-Elderly Families According to Major Services 
Performed by Problem Typology and Duration of Contact 



Type 1 





7-12 


mos . 


(N=23) 


13+ mos. 


(N=ll) 


Total 


(N=34) 


Mai or Service* 


No. 




% 


No. 


t 


No. 


% 


Teaching 


21 




91 


9 


82 


29 


85 


Personal service 


0 






1 


9 


1 


3 


Expediting 


1 




4 


1 


9 


2 


6 


Moral support 


2 




9 


0 


m 


2 


6 


Total 


24 






11 




35 












Type 2 










7-12 


mos . 


(N=39) 


13+ mos. 


(N=28) 


Total 


(N=67) 


Mai or Service 


No. 




7o 


No. 


1 


No. 


% 


Teaching 


28 




72 


24 


86 


52 


78 


Personal service 


1 




3 


1 


4 


2 


3 


Expediting 


11 




28 


4 


14 


15 


22 


Moral Support 


2 




5 


2 


7 


4 


6 


Total 


42 






31 




73 












Type 3 










7-12 


mos . 


(N=6) 


13+ mos. 


(N=15) 


Total 


(N=21) 


Major Service 


No. 




% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


Teaching 


3 




50 


9 


60 


12 


57 


Personal service 
















Expediting 


3 




50 


8 


53 


11 


52 


Moral support 


4 




67 


5 


33 


9 


43 


Total 


10 






22 




32 





^Service was counted as major if mentioned more than or equal to any other 
service. Since several families had more than one major service, percentage 
was figured on the number of families rather than the number of mentions. 
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Table 13 

Frequency and Percentage Distribution of Multiproblem 
Families According to the Period of First Contact Compared to All Families 

Percent of multi- 
problem families 



Period of 


Multiproblem 






contacted 


first contact 


families 




All 


families 


period" 




No. 


% 


No. 


Z 




1. May-Sept. 1969 


27 


56 


147 


31 


18 


2. Oct. -Dec. 1969 


10 


20 


61 


13 


16 


3. Jan. -Mar. 1970 


10 


20 


79 


17 


13 


4. Apr. -June 1970 


2 


. 4 


107 


23 


2 


5. July-Sept. 1970 


0 




40 


9 


0 


6. Oct. -Dec. 1970 


0 




26 


6 


0 


7. Jan. -Mar. 1971 


0 




7 


1 


0 


Total 


49 


100 


467 


100 





^Number of multiproblem families contacted in each period divided by number 
of all families contacted in the same period. 
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IN THE CORNELL- OEO PROJECT 



IV 



EDUCATIONAL WORK WITH GROUPS IN THE CORNELL-OEO PROJECT 

In the Cornell-OEO Project, work with groups was carried on in several 
different settings although it was neither a project goal nor a formal part of 
the project proposal. The one-to-one teaching homemaker role was developed in 
part to interest and reach women who would not ordinarily go to organized 
classes for instruction. It was this method of operation that was thought to 
be appropriate for the South Brooklyn project. Group sessions, however, 
evolved quite naturally out of the concerns of the project, the subject mat- 
ter of the training course, and the work that family assistants were doing 
with individual families. Both formal and informal sessions were carried on 
for almost a year and thus formed a significant part of the project activity. 

In the fall of 1970 workshops open to .women in the community were held on 
sewing (which included clothing construction, knitting, and crocheting), cook- 
ing, and inexpensive interior decorating and furniture refinishing. These 
workshops were formally organized, sponsored, and staffed by the Cornell-OEO 
Project. The project also made and paid for child care arrangements and 
rented space and equipment for both the workshops and the child care. 

Prievibusly, in the spring of 1970, several patterns of informal work with 
groups had begun to develop. Most, but not all, of these were held in private 
apartments and involved demonstrations by family assistants covering a variety 
of subjects, mostly related to foods and sewing. 

Work with groups was encouraged by the key staff for several reasons. 
First, it gave the family assistants a chance to improve their skill and confi- 
dence in appearing before groups, thus increasing their potential for reaching 
more people in the neighborhood. Second, it was an interesting activity of 
short enough duration to have a realizable goal and provide some feeling of 
accomplishment. There was, in addition, the implied purpose of finding more 
families with whom to work. Some family assistants had difficulty in recruit- 
ing families for regular work on a one-to-one basis. 
Summary of Workshops, October 6th to December 17th, 1970 

Planning the workshops began in meetings of the key staff during the sum- 
mer of 1970, Plans were approved by the family assistants late in August. 
Responsibility for the sewing workshop was assumed primarily by Miss Matsen 
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with Miss Small assisting and making reports. Mr, Wright took responsibility 

for the cooking workshop and Miss Ruiz and Mr. Castillo for the interior 

decorating and furniture refinishing workshops. These xrorkshops were planned 

to include women in the community as well as family assistants and differed 

in this way from workshops offered exclusively to family assistants in the 
1 

previous year. 

The family assistants chose the workshops they V7anted to help with and 
met several times to plan the "topics to be covered, to agree on assignments, 
and to prepare publicity. Each family assistant was to participate in at 
least one deomonstration as well as to learn more about the workshop topics. 
The cooking and sewing workshops and babysitting arrangements were held in 
rooms rented from the Cuyler-Warren Community Church, which is located on the 
block between the Uyckoff and Gowanus Housing Projects. The interior decora- 
tion workshop was held at the Community Center in Gowanus Houses. The Cornell- 
0E0 Project paid for the use of equipment and space, and the participants « 
brought their own materials. Some help with tools and security for the 
furniture refinishing project were provided by men employed by Gowanus Houses. 
Publicity was largely by word-of-mouth. In addition, flyers were handed out 
around the neighborhood and posters put up in all the housing project build- 
ings aad in some stores. 

Plans called for 20 sessions for each workshop, with both a morning and 
an evening session for sewing. As it turned out, there were some conflicts 
with other activities in the community. A few sessions were cancelled when 
family assistants were helping with preparations for a health fair in November 
and then with the health fair itself. The home decoration workshop was the 
only one which actually met twenty times. The morning sewing workshop dwin- 
dled to very small attendance and eight out of 16 sessions included only fam- 
ily assistants who were there to learn rather than teach. A few demonstrations 
at evening sessions were dropped because of the conflicts mentioned and because 

^Information on the workshops was obtained by means of a report form, sections 
of the December 1970 six months report prepared by the Brooklyn staff and also 
from interviews with the key staff when in Ithaca. As with most project data, 
there are some gaps and discrepancies which are impossible to reconcile and 
sosoe questions which were not asked . 
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none of the Spanish-speaking assistants were available to help. Instruction 
had to be individual, partly because several children (10-12 years and up) 
joined the class and partly because of different levels of previous sewing 
experience. 

The cooking workshop was planned in cooperation with the social services 
director of the Cuyler-IJarren Community Church in order to avoid duplication 
of effort. The cooperative arrangement was dropped after five sessions be- 
cause of differences in objectives. The other agency was primarily interested 
in a professional level of instruction in nutrition for people in the neighbor 
hood while the Cornell-OEO Project wanted an opportunity for the family 
assistants to increase their own skill in conducting demonstrations as well as 
teaching useful information. On occasion the family assistants found them- 
selves washing dishes with the door closed between themselves and the meeting 
room instead of giving the demonstration they had planned. After separating 
from the cooperative arrangement the family assistants in the food workshop 
continued to meet as a group at the project apartment and prepared holiday 
foods for the pre-Christmas festival. Friends whom they hoped to include in 
the workshops were not reached. 

Attendance reported by the key staff for the home decoration workshop was 
small (4), but the project director reported that its influence was greater 
than the figures indicate. One or two leaders from another neighborhood group 
the P.S. 33 Parent's Lounge, (sponsored by Title I of the ESEA) attended this 
workshop and took the ideas to their own group. One result was the production 
of so many decorative stuffed swans just before Christmas that they became an 
in-house joke. Other projects undertaken by members of the group V7ere recover 
ing window shades, refinishing furniture, recushioning a chair and making 
small throw rugs, small throw pillows, utility bags and storage boxes. Infor- 
mation was exchanged by staff and group members about stores where materials 
could be purchased inexpensively. The group expressed interest in continuing 
but no specific plans were made. Some sessions were demonstrations but most 
were work sessions. 

The project leaders attribute the good attendance at the sewing and cook- 
ing workshops to the fact that baby-sitting was provided for young children 
and hours were coordinated with the youth program carried on in the same 
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building for the older children. It was available but not needed for the home 
decorating workshop. The fact that evening attendance was popular surprised 
the staff in Ithaca because of earlier reports that women \vnre afraid to go 
out at night and would not attend evening sessions. The Cuyler-IJarren Commun- 
ity Church, where both the cooking and sewing workshops were conducted, is 
within a block of the corner of the Gowanus Housing Project and about two 
blocks from the Wyckoff Project. During the life of the Cornell-OEO Project 
there were many contacts with the staff of the Cuyler-Warren Community Church, 
some more successful than others. We have no indication of any serious damage 
to the working relationship between the two groups resulting from the mis- 
understanding about the food workshop. This was the only agency in the 
neighborhood with any ongoing program in consumer education. Project staff 
consistently tried to avoid any duplication of effort. 

In addition to the five project staff and 32 family assistants, 47 
different women attended workshops. Thirteen of the 47 (287o) were families 
with whom a family assistant had worked individually, and 34 (727o) were not. 
Total attendance by women not employed by the project was 362, counting each 
person each time she attended, with the evening sewing sessions attracting the 
most people for a sustained series of lessons. See Tables 1 and 2. 

Table 1 

Persons Participating at Least Once in Fall, 1970 Workshops 

Persons not em- 
ployed by project 





Kev Staff 


Family 
assistants 


- previously 
listed for one- 
to-one work* 


Not pre- 
viously 
listed 


Total 


Sewing 


2 


13 


4 


18 


22 


Cooking 


1 


14 


4 


13 


17 


Home Decoration 


2 


5 


5 


3 


8 


Total 


5 


32 


13 


34 


47 



*Families with whom family assistants were working on a one-to-one basis 
were listed and given code numbers. 
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Table 2 



Number of Workshop Sessions and Attendance by 
Persons Not Employed by Project, Fall, 1970 



Sewing, a.m. 



Number of Sessions Total Attendance* Average Attendance 

15 25 3 (at G sessions) 

0 (at 8 sessions) 



Sewing, p.m. 
Cooking, a.m. 



15 



173 



12 



5 



84 



17 



Home decorating 



20 



80 



Total 



56 



362 



*Total attendance includes each time each person attended a session, and is 
higher than total number of persons attending at least once. 

The staff apparently *elt very well pleased with the workshops except for 
the cooking arrangement. The final event was a pre-Christmas festival in 
December. This affair gave the workshop participants an opportunity to show 
what they had produced.''' 

Very few problems were mentioned in connection with the workshops except 
the necessity of rescheduling. The home decorating group had minor problems 
with equipment and storage space, but these were worked out. Instruction was 
usually given in both English and Spanish (exact figures not available). The 
assistant director of teaching and service considered the cooperative cooking 
workshop a fiasco. She concluded that she should have realized sooner that 
the attempt at collaboration would not work, though she had tried hard to 
plan jointly in order to avoid doing anything the other agency might resent. 

Informal Work with Groups 

2 

Several different patterns of informal group instruction emerged. 

The prime organizer of one series of demonstrations was Mrs. H. , a family 
assistant from the third class of trainees. She worked closely with one 
other family assistant and less often with two more. Between April, 1970 and 



The project director has stated that he found special events of this type 
necessary to keep up participants 1 enthusiasm. 

These meetings were reported on family visit reports and later on a form 
developed for this purpose. Copy attached. 
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January, 1971, Mrs. H. reported sixteen sessions held at regular intervals, 
with attendance ranging from seven to 20 and averaging 11. The nucleus of the 
group consisted of members of the Mothers 1 Club of the Colony House Headstart 
Program. The Mothers 1 Club continued to meet independently so these meetings 
did not replace regular meetings of the club. There was continuity in both 
the makeup of the group and topics considered. Three or four of the women 
in this group were identified as families with whom family assistants had 
worked individually. To some extent the topics followed the training program 
coverage, particularly on meal planning, shopping, and food preparation. 

Several meetings were held in Mrs. H. ! s apartment in Gowanus Houses, but 
most were in other apartments in the area. There were some sessions of 
special interest. One, on soal food, was given for eight Spanish-speaking 
ladies. It was taught in both Spanish and English for a mixed black, Puerto 
Rican group. There was also a lesson on making paiella for which it was 
necessary to go to a Puerto Rican meat market for ingredients the previous 
day. The 15 ladies who attended were very much interested and expressed a 
desire to try it individually at their own homes. Topics at other sessions 
were the use of surplus foods and meal planning and shopping. 

Preparations for a session typically included buying ingredients, assem- 
bling the cooking ingredients, getting the surplus foods from the Cornell-OEO 
Project office, getting leaflets from the office, bringing labels and pictures, 
and reviewing training notes. Time needed was usually fifteen minutes to an 
hour except for the special trip to the Puerto Rican market. 

The publicity was usually handled through the family assistants and the 
hostess. Announcements were sometimes made at Colony House and also at the 
Cuyler-Warren Community Church, usually orally. The equipment needed was 
ordinary household equipment. The major problem was that the kitchens were 
all too small and too hot for the number of people attending. At one lecture 
session held at Colony House, Mrs. H. presented ideas on meal planning and 
meat buying. She said that if she did this again, she would prefer to have 
the group actually plan and cook something. 

No baby-sitting 7as provided for this group but probably was not needed 
as the children were in the Headstart program. The reports all indicated 
that the audience reaction to the. family assistant was friendly. Group members 
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were very interested and asked questions. The family assistant considered all 
sessions worthwhile. This group expected to continue after the dissolution 
of the project itself. 

Another pattern x*as developed by Mrs. C. and Mrs. T. of the fourth group 
of trainees. They reported on fifteen different demonstrations between June 
and December, 1970. Attendance varied from two to seven women with an average 
of four. All of these demonstrations were given at the homr^ of families with 
whom these two family assistants were \7orking individually. The families 
invited neighbors and friends. The invitations, were, therefore, almost en- 
tirely by word-of-mouth. Attendance counts may have been conservative since 
members of the immediate household other than the homemaker would not ordinar- 
ily be included in the group meeting report. 

Mrs. C. and Mrs. T. usually demonstrated the use of donated foods and 
usually prepared food. They reported that they included some opportunity for 
group participation but did not give details. When the surplus foods program 
ended, the demonstrations tended to be devoted to cooking lunch, which included 
teaching nutrition, shopping and food preparation. Preparation for these 
demonstrations was simple. It consisted of getting out utensils and getting 
ingredients together. 

All of these sessions were held in different apartments in the GowanuJ 
Housing Project. In this case each host family was the center of a separate 
small group, and some had the group several times. Usually the host tamily 
was one the project had worked with, but the others attending were not. This 
approach created no problem of extensive crowding or uncomfortable temperature 
in the kitchen because the number present was usually small. 

Another family assistant, Mrs. B. of class 2, held five demonstrations in 
her own apartment in June and July 1970. Attendance varied from two to four- 
teen. The three largest groups came from the P.S. 38 Parent's Lounge. The 
director of the Parent's Lounge helped announce the demonstrations. One group 
was an English class from the Parent's Lounge who came with their teacher and 
were very enthusiastic. Two other family assistants demonstrated baking 
bread at one of these sessions. Three families Mrs. B. x*as working with 
individually attended some of the sessions. Some were given in both English 
and Spanish. This series of demonstrations was stopped after the surplus 
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foods program was ended because neither the family assistants nor the project 
had money to pay for the food needed and also because the women atterding 
began to bring their children. Mrs. B. did not feel she could ask them to 
leave their children at home. 

Still another pattern is provided by the work of Mrs. W. of the fourth 
class at the home of one of her families. Regular individual work with this 
family was focused at first on the use of surplus foods and food shopping 
and later on shopping for sewing material. Two visits were reported as demon- 
strations because several neighbors attended. One session was on the use of 
surplus foods which the hostess had on hand after the surplus foods program 
ended and another was a demonstration on how to use leftover turkey. In this 
case it seems that the two group demonstrations were primarily an expansion 
of the work being carried on with the family. This was a very large family 
living outside the housing projects. 

The other food demonstrations reported were scattered among several 
different family assistants and seemed to be isolated affairs on specific 
topics, such as cake baking. Invitations and publicity were entirely by word- 
of-mouth on the basis of personal acquaintance. The hostess families were 
all families with whom the family assistant was working individually. We have 
no basis for knowing whether a teaching visit to a family was more effective 
with or without the neighbors present. 

In the sewing and home decoration field, two family assistants from the 
first class led three sessions for members of the P. S. 38 Parent's Lounge in 
the spring of 1970 with ten people participating each time. These sessions 
were dropped when one of the family assistants found she was allergic to one 
of the fabrics being used and in addition it became apparent that the group 
members were not sustaining interest. 

In February and March, 1971, Mrs. L. and Mrs. S. of the first group, 
with the help of another family assistant, led a ten-session sewing workshop 
at Colony House for the Mothers 1 Club with the objective of making spring 
dresses. Attendance at these sessions averaged eight although 16 were regis- 
tered. There was someone new at almost every session and everyone worked at 
a different speed so the instruction had to be individual. The family 
assistants took the group shopping for fabrics and other materials a^ well as 
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teaching cutting and sewing. Some of those attending started to sew only 
toward the end of the sessions. 

All told, 55 informal sessions were reported. Forty-three were on foods 
and related topics and all met in private apartments. Thirteen were on sewing, 
and in part because of the space demands, assembled at more public meeting 
places like the neighborhood house. Total attendance was 395 and because this 
figure counts each time a person attended, we have no way of counting repeaters. 

Between September, 1969 and March, 1971, Mrs. M. , a member of the second 
training class, had at least 65 contacts with the P.S, 38 Parent's Lounge. Many 
of these were discussions with the director of the lounge having to do with 
plans for future meetings, trying to get the director interested in including 
soma more subject matter from the Cornell-GEO Project such as consumer educa- 
tion and arrangements for the family assistant to represent the Parent's 
Lounge at other community meetings. 

In addition, there were many occasions when Mrs. M. met with other women 
in the Parent's Lounge either for an entire morning or part of a morning. 
Occasionally she led a prepared discussion on one or more of the topics from 
the Comell-OEO training course, such as comparison shopping or foods. More 
frequently she talked informally with some of the Women about subjects in- 
cluded in the home management training course. A lot of time in both the 
conferences and the meetings was spent in promoting the Comell-OEO Project, 
the Consumer's Club sponsored by the Cuyler-Warren Church, the Parent Associa- 
tion for P. 5, 38 and the Parent's Lounge itself. 

A numler of conferences included mention of a problem at the school and 
interest in the appointment of a new assistant principal. One report mentioned 
discussion of strategy in preparing for an interview with a school principal. 
Another topic of discussion was the 1970 neighborhood school election. Occa- 
sionally Mrs. M. helped with workshops in which the parents were carrying on 
an activity by themselves, such as sewing. This was the only group in which 
thero were reports both of home management topics and social action concerns. 

Occasionally also the director suggested that a nev; family might like to 
have the help of the family assistant in the usual family assistant one-to-one 
relationship. Most of the families with whom this family assistant worked had 
school age children, and it seemed likely that there was a close relationship 
between her work with families and her work with this group. 
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Conclusions 

Although emphasis in the Cornell-OEO Project was on individual work with 
families, all of the family assistants got some experience in working with 
and speaking before groups. In the project-sponsored workshops each family 
assistant was responsible for at least one demonstration though the key 
staff members had major responsibility. In addition, ten family assistants 
led sessions for informal groups and were occasionally assisted by six others. 
Thus, almost half of the family assistants had informal group experience. 

The informal group meetings which had continuity of persons and topics 
began to occur about a year after the project had gotten under way. The fam- 
ily assistants apparently needed time to become capable of handling a group 
instruction situation and even then felt more comfortable if two or more did 
it together. The informal work with groups grew out of contacts with individ- 
ual families and with other agencies. The key staff encouraged the develop- 
ment of groups and helped the family assistants with their plans, but leader- 
ship remained with the family assistants. 

Contrary to the expectations of some staff members, group work did not 
result in turning up many new families for the family assistants to x^ork x^ith 
on a one-to-one basis. However, it did clearly extend the influence of the 
project to more families than had been reached on the exclusively one-to-one 
basis. 

The project's experience suggests thai, low-income people can be attracted 
to adult education programs once their curiosity has been aroused and the 
program content is relevant. Critical factors in this process seem to be 
personal contact and confidence. Many of the informal groups consisted of 
relatives, neighbors and friends of a family assistant or of a family she was 
working with who invited others to attend. Provision for child care was also 
necessary. For both the informal groups and the workshops word-of-mouth com- 
munication was the primary means of informing people and arousing their interest 
in participating. Flyers, posters and the local paper were also used to publi- 
cize the workshops. Convenience or accessibility was probably another factor. 
All these meetings were held in the participants' immediate neighborhood, 
frequently in the building where they lived. 
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Form #700 
10/20/70 



Report on Cornell-OEO Work with Groups Outside the Project 



Report made by_ 



(to be filled out by staff member responsible for program with help from GW or 
other staff if needed) 

If information is not available, please write, ^Don't know,' 1 or : 'Does not apply 
so we know a blank is not an oversight. 



1. Purpose of meeting (purpose of Cornell-OEO staff) 



5. 
6. 



a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 
e. 



) teaching 

) planning social action 

) exhibition for general public 

) getting people involved in community affairs 

) other - describe 



2. Topic (s) or Subject (s)_ 

3. Date of meeting 



4. Time: from 



to 



Place of meeting^ 



Type of group (check one) 



a. 
b. 

c. 
d. 

e. 
f. 



) "egularly scheduled class or workshop organized by project 

) fc,voup that meets regularly, sponsored by another agency (parent's 

club, senior* citizens, etc.) 
) groups specially organized by a FA or project staff for this meeting 
) public exhibit, open house, carnival, fair, fashion show, etc. 

Please specify t i 

) initiative came from family which had been receiving service 

) other (specify) 



8. No. of persons attending (not employed by project)_ 



9. How many persons attending already had had one-to-one work by a FA?_ 
Please list names or code numbers 



10. How many showed interest in getting individual help from FA after attending 
the meeting? 

11. iJame or names of project staff participating 
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12, Type of presentation or activity (check one or more) 



a. ( ) lecture 

b. ( ) discussion 

c. ( ) film 

d. ( ) field trip 

e. ( ) demonstration with n£ audience participation 

f. ( ) demonstration with audience participation 

g. ( ) presentation of work completed previously 

h. ( ) participation by group in activity presented 

i. ( ) work on individual projects, with some one-to-one help 
j. ( ) other (describe) 



13. Language used in presentation ( ) Spanish ( ) English ( ) Both 

14. Describe audience reaction (check one or more) 



a. 


( ) 


friendly 


b. 


( ) 


critical 


c. 


( ) 


very much interested 


d. 


( ) 


not interested 


e. 


( ) 


asked questions 


f. 


( ) 


other - or mixed (describe) 



15. Did FA and GW consider this effort worthwhile? ( ) Yes ( ) No ( ) Not Sure 

Did they agree? ( ) Yes ( ) No ( ) Not Sure 

16. Is there any plan for the project staff to meet with the same groups again? 



17. Would you present this topic. in any different way if doing it again? Explain. 



18. What sort of preparation did you make? 



19. How long did it take? 



20. What materials or equipment did you use?_ 
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21. If there were any problems, please describe and tell what you did about 
them - (e.g. needed slide projector - stove out of order - no table - 
children disrupted, space too crowded, no storage space). 



22. Was there a baby-sitting arrangement? ( ) Yes ( ) No 

23. How many used it? 

24. How was the meeting publicized? 

25. Were there any reports afterwards (in newspapers or elsewhere?) 

26. Was there any feedback from others? 

27. Were any decisions made or action taken by this group as a result of dis- 
cussion in the group meeting? 



